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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  following  pages,  containing  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Town  of  Sullivan,  N.  H.,  have 
been  edited  by  the  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
for  the  anniversary.  The  publication  of  such  proceedings  ordinarily  forms  the 
sequel  to  such  a  celebration,  and  is  the  most  useful  and  proper  method  of  using 
any  funds  which  may  be  left  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  a  festi- 
val. The  following  pages  are  expected  to  form  one  chapter  in  the  proposed  history 
of  the  town  which  the  editor  has  in  preparation.  That  history  will  contain  chap- 
ters giving  the  fullest  and  most  minute  information  respecting  the  town  annals, 
the  churches,  with  complete  lists  of  baptisms  and  admissions;  the  cemeteries,  with 
complete  lists  of  all  deaths  and  burials;  also  lists  of  all  town  officers;  all  marri- 
ages; complete  genealogical  tables  of  all  families  who  have  lived  in  town,  so  far  as 
the  same  can  be  made  out,  and  many  other  facts  of  interest.  It  cannot  be  com- 
pleted for  a  year  or  more.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  interested  will  send  to  the 
editor  any  facts  worthy  of  publication  in  such  a  book,  especially  full  details  of 
family  genealogies.  It  is  also  hoped  that  all  natives  of  Sullivan  and  public  libraries 
in  general  will  subscribe  freely  for  the  work,  to  insure  its  success.  It  will  be  placed 
at  the  low  price  of  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  copy,  in  order  that  it  may  be  within 
the  easy  reach  of  the  means  of  all.  The  editor  may  be  addressed  at  12 1  Gorham 
Street,  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  the  present. 

J.  L.  SEWARD. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


PRELIMINARY  MEETING. 

A  MEETING  of  the  citizens  of  Sullivan  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  August  i6,  1887,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  aniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town.  Daniel  Willard  Rugg  was 
chosen  President  of  the  meeting;  George  S.  Kingsbury, 
Secretary;  Amos  Wardwell,  Treasurer.  It  was  voted  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  with  public  exercises,  and  the 
following  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrangements : 
Daniel  Willard  Rugg,  Chairman,  Amos  Wardwell,  Frederic 
A.  Wilson,  Almon  P.  Tyler,  and  Henry  C.  Rawson.  A 
finance  committee  was  appointed,  to  canvass  the  town  and 
raise  the  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  selected  for  that  purpose : 
Lyman  Davis,  George  A.  Willey,  F.  A.  Wilson,  P.  E. 
Kemp,  and  John  Locke.  Another  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  construct  a  stand  for  the  speakers,  seats  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  audience,  tables  for  the  dinner, 
etc.  This  was  known  as  the  building  committee,  and  con- 
sisted of  Joseph  N.  Nims,  Austin  A.  Ellis,  and  M.  J.  Bar- 
rett. To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to  refresh  the 
large  assembly  expected  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  spread 
the  tables,  and  serve  the  guests,  without  inconvenience  or 
confusion,  required  a  large  committee,  for  which  purpose 
the  following  gentlemen,  with  their  wives,  were  selected  : 
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Q.  B.  Nash,  Henry  Davis,  S.  S.  White,  M.  J.  Barrett,  E^. 
A.  Blood,  H.  R.  Fifield,  C.  A.  Brooks,  W.  H.  Yardley, 
John  Locke,  and  H.  C.  Rawson.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  arrange  the  musical  portion  of  the 
celebration  :  L.  H.  Goodnow,  C.  W.  Hubbard,  and  J.  N. 
Nims.  The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
vide a  candy  table:  G.  A.  Willey,  A.  H.  Rugg,  F.  E. 
Rawson,  Mabel  I.  Barrett,  Grace  H.  Smith,  Althea  Nims, 
and  Emma  J.  Hubbard.  Finally,  the  care  of  horses  was 
not  forgotten,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as 
a  committee  to  attend  to  their  wants :  C.  F.  Jewett,  A.  G. 
Nims,  and  G.  L.  Mason.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  public 
meeting  immediately  in  front  of  the  soldiers'  monument, 
near  the  First  Congregational  Church.  [It  appeared  after- 
wards, that  the  common  just  west  of  the  Town  Hall,  would 
be  more  suitable  for  such  a  celebration,  and  the  committee 
of  arrangements  decided  to  have  the  meeting  there,  and  it 
proved  satisfactory  in  every  respect.]  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committees,  the  meeting  dissolved. 

The  work  of  raising  the  money  proceeded  satisfacto- 
rily. The  citizens  were  liberal  in  proportion  to  their  means, 
and  the  former  residents,  now  living  elsewhere,  especially 
those  "in  Keene,  sent  in  a  most  liberal  contribution,  as  wel- 
come as  it  was  unexpected. 


THE  CELEBRATION. 

The  morning  of  September  27,  1887,  was  clear  and 
cool  for  the  season,  but  it  proved  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  the  good  old  town  of  Sullivan.  Her  loving  sons 
and  daughters  gathered  in  large  numbers  from  all  parts 
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of  the  country  to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniversary  ol* 
her  birth.  One  lady  came  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Middle  States  and  all  parts  of  New  England  were  well  rep- 
resented. It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  there  were 
between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  persons  present. 
A  gentleman  informed  the  writer  that,  on  driving  up  from 
Keene,  he  noticed  about  forty  carriages  in  procession  at  one 
time.  The  celebration  was,  in  every  sense,  a  successful 
and  joyous  occasion,  excepting,  of  course,  the  sad  thoughts 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  those  who  recalled  the  dear  faces 
of  their  beloved  with  whom  the  memories  of  the  town  will 
ever  be  associated  and  who  could  be  with  them,  this  day^ 
only  in  spirit.  The  most  generous  provision  had  been  made 
for  the  hospitable  reception  and  entertainment  of  all  who 
came,  and  for  the  horses  which  brought  the  guests.  Every 
oven  in  town  had  been  busy  for  a  week.  The  food  pro- 
vided was  ample  for  the  refreshment  of  the  multitude  and 
a  great  quantity  was  unconsumed.  It  was  not  only  ample 
in  quantity,  but  unsurpassed  in  quality,  and  served  with  a 
neatness  and  dispatch  that  challenged  admiration. 

Every  detail  of  the  programme  was  carried  out  with 
signal  success.  The  literary  exercises  were  upon  the  com- 
mon just  west  of  the  Town  Hall.  A  grand  stand  had  been 
erected,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lawn,  about  forty  by  thirty 
feet  in  length  and  breadth,  on  which  sat  those  who  were  to 
take  any  part  in  the  exercises,  the  musicians  and  singers, 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  present  and  past  residents 
ot  the  town  of  seventy-five  years  of  age  or  over,  and  other 
distinguished  guests  and  representatives  of  the  press.  There 
was  a  canopy  over  the  stand,  bordered  with  bands  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  buntinor.  Over  all  waved  the  American 
tlag.    In  front  of  the  canopy  was  the  motto,  tastefully  and 
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elaborately  made  of  evergreen,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  D.  W. 
Rugg,  whose  legend  was,  SulUvmi  Welcomes  her  Sons 
and  Daughters.'"  Tents  were  provided  for  toilet  rooms, 
and  in  another  tent  the  visitors  registered,  and  subscriptions 
were  received  for  the  proposed  town  history.  The  following 
aged  people  were  on  the  grand  stand,  at  one  time,  and  in 
giving  their  names,  we  also  give  their  ages  : — Nahum  Bridge, 
about  83;  Mrs.  Rachel  Holt  Richardson,  84 ;  Seth  Nims, 
84 ;  Mrs.  Lucinda  Rugg,  82 ;  Mrs.  Sophia  Rugg,  79 ; 
Ephraim  Foster,  nearly  85,  now  of  Keene  ;  Hosea  Foster,  78, 
now  of  Keene  ;  Frank  C.  Baker,  nearly  68,  now  of  Austin- 
ville,  Pa.  ;  Mrs.  Amos  Wardwell,  75  ;  Mrs.  Lestina  Hast- 
ings, 70 ;  Willard  Jewett,  of  Nelson,  about  85  ;  and  Samuel 
Loveland,  also  of  Nelson,  about  93.  Deacon  Jewett  Morse 
and  his  wife,  also  among  the  older  inhabitants,  opened  their 
spacious  house  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  Of  the 
aged  persons  on  the  platform  there  were  ten  whose  united 
ages  would  amount  to  about  830  3"ears.  Other  aged  per- 
sons did  not  venture  out  upon  so  cold  a  morning,  and  there 
were  some  in  the  audience  who  did  not  find  their  way  to 
the  platform.  Of  those  mentioned  all  but  the  two  from  Nel- 
son were  or  had  been  residents  of  Sullivan. 

One  of  the  few  sad  incidents  of  the  day  was  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Amos  Wardwell,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
esteemed  residents  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements,  and  who  had  labored  with  vigor, 
for  several  days  previous,  in  helping  forward  the  arrange- 
ments, was  taken  so  seriously  ill,  that  very  morning,  as  to  be 
unable  to  be  out.  He  has  since  recovered.  The  steno- 
graphic reporting  for  the  day  was  done  by  Henry  L.  Kel- 
logg, of  Keene. 
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The  Programme,  which  required  the  whole  day  for  its 
execution,  was  as  follows; 


MORNING   SERVICE  IO.3O  A.  M. 

1.  Call  to  Order. 

D.  W.  RuGG,  Chairman  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

2.  '  Prelude,  "Sunrise,"  Schlepegrell . 

GooDNOw  Orchestra, 

3.  Opening  Address. 

Edward  B.  Nims,  M,  D.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  President  of  the  Day, 

4.  Reading  of  Town  Charter. 

Geo,  Kingsbury,  Town  Clerk, 

5.  Music,  "Crown  of  Victory,"  W.  S.  Ripley. 

East  Sullivan  Brass  Band, 

6.  Reading  of  the  Scriptures. 

Rev,  T.  S,  Norton,  Dover,  Mass. 

7.  Prayer. 

Rev.  F,  B,  Phelps,  Pastor  of  the  Sullivan  Churphes. 

8.  Response,  "  Heavenly  Father,"  Beethoven. 

Hubbard  Quartette, 

9.  Oration, 

Rev.  Josiah  L.  Seward,  Lowell,  Mass. 

10.  Music,  "  Fantr.stique,"  C.  W.  Dalby. 

East  Sullivan  Brass  Band. 

11.  Poem. 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  (Keith)  EDWAr<DS,  Morton,  Pa. 

12.  Concluding  Prayer. 

Rev.  H.  W.  L.  Thurston,  Goshen,  N,  11. 

13.  Response,  "  Father,  Hear,"  Arr.  by  C,  Henderson. 

Hubbard  Quartette. 

14.  Benediction. 

15.  PostLUDE,  "La  Belle  de  la  Ville,"  Bouillon. 

GooDNow  Orchestra. 

Luncheon  12.20 — 1.30. 

POST   PRANDIAL   EXERCISES  2   P.  M. 

1.  Mi;sic. 

East  Sullivan  Brass  Band. 

2.  Addresses. 

3.  Centennial  Ode. 
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4.  Addresses,  interspersed  with  Musical  Selections. 

The  responses  to  different  sentiments  will  include 
Poems  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gerould  and  Dauphin  W,  Wilson,  Esq_. 
Miss  Althea  S.  Barrett,  Pianist. 

5.  Concluding  Prayer  and  Benediction. 

6.  Adjournment  for  One  Hundred  Years. 

hubbard  quartette,  and  associates. 

Della  L.  Hubbard.  Mrs.  Abby  L.  Winch.  M.  W.  Hubbard. 

Fanny  L.  Hubbard.  C.  W.  Hubbard.  L.  H.  Goodnow. 

GOODNOW  ORCHESTRA. 
L.  H.  Goodnow,  First  Violin  axid  Leader.  . 
T.  F.  Burns,  2d  Violin.  D.  W.  Goodnow,  Clarionet.  M.  E.  Starkey,  Comet. 

C.  W.  Hubbard,  Cornet.  Caleb  Goodnow,  Cello.  C.  F.  Goodnow,  Bass. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Hubbard,  Pianist. 

EAST  SULLIVAN  BRASS  BAND. 
L.  H.  Goodnow,  Clarionet  and  Leader. 

D.  W.  Goodnow,  Clarionet.       D.  B.  Nims,  ist  Alto.  L.  W.  Towne,  Bass. 
T.  F.  Burns,  Cornet.                Henry  W.  Nims,  2d  Aito.      A.  H.  Rugg,  Bass. 

C.  W.  Hubbard,  Cornet.  S.  G.  Stevens,  ist  Tenor.  A.  C.  Phelps,  Snare  Drum. 

M.  E.  Starkey',  Cornet.  M.  H.  Taft,  2d  Tenor.  A.  N.  Holt,  Cymbals. 

A.  A.  Ellis,  Comet.  Hakry  Jewett,  3d  Tenor.  D.  W.  Rugg,  Bass  Drum. 

M.  W.  Hubbard,  Solo  Alto.  W.  H.  Harris,  Baritone. 


Promptly  at  lo  o'clock,  the  bell  in  the  church  tower 
pealed  forth  in  joyful  tones  the  summons  to  the  festival. 
At  10.30,  Mr.  Daniel  Willard  Rugg,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  in  the  following  words,  form- 
ally gave  the 

CALL  TO  ORDER. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — On  this  happy  Centennial 
Anniversary  we,  who  are  still  residents,  give  you  a  kind  and 
cordial  welcome  to  the  grand  old  rocky  hills  of  Sullivan  upon 
which  your  youthful  feet  once  trod.  We  welcome  you  to  the 
hand-shaking  and  friendly  greetings  of  your  many  friends 
and  former  school-mates.  We  welcome  you  to  our  country 
table  a(»^ain,  with  its  baked  beans  and  doufjhnuts,  as  cordially 
as  guests  were  wcIcoiiumI  i^y  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  the  olden  time.  Although  the  bucket  and  the 
well-sweep  are  gone  from  yonder  well,  you  are  welcome  to 
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its  pure  water,  as  in  the  da3^s  gone  by,  when  your  parents  or 
grand-parents,  gathered  for  worship  in  the  old  meeting-house 
which  once  stood  near  us-  You  are  gladly  thrice  welcome 
to  all  we  have  to  offer  you,  and  we  hope  that  this  day  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  you  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  Goodnow  Orchestra  then  rendered  the  musical  pre- 
lude, which  was  Schlepegrell's   pleasing   work,  entitled, 
Sunrise."  The 

OPENING  ADDRESS 

Was  then  delivered  by  Edward  B.  Nims,  M.  D.,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  who  was  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements  as  the  President  of  the 
Day.    His  address  was  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentle7nen,  and  Fellow  Citizens  of  the 
Tozvn  of  SuUivan^ — I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  to-day  to 
celebrate  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  old  town  of 
Sullivan.  I  say  old,  because  any  town  in  this  new  western 
world  of  ours  that  has  passed  through  one  hundred  years, 
has  a  right  to  call  itself  old,  and  justly,  when  we  remember 
that  the  most  ancient  settlement  in  the  northern  part  of 
America  dates  back  only  to  1604,  when  two  French  colonies 
came  over  and  settled  in  Annapolis,  that  beautiful  town  and 
old  capital,  on  a  retired  shore  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Pilgrims  first  landed  in  1620 ;  that  the 
first  settlement  in  New  Hampshire  was  in  1623  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  only  eleven  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Sullivan,  we  may 
indeed  call  Sullivan  an  old  town. 

One  hundred  years  have  passed.  The  boy  will  say  it  is 
a  long  time,  it  passes  slowly  ;  the  old  men  of  four  score 
years  and  more  would  say  it  has  passed  quickly.  Whether 
it  has  passed  quickly  or  slowly,  it  has  wrought  wonderful, 
marvellous  changes  in  this  region,  the  recital  of  which  would 
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require  a  long  time.  My  own  memory  goes  back  forty  years. 
Every  family  in  this  town  was  well  known  to  me.  As  I  look 
over  this  assemblage  to-day,  I  find  but  one  man  who  occu- 
pies the  same  homestead  that  he  then  owned  and  occupied. 
Some  hours  since,  this  man  had  a  call  which  tells  him  that 
erelong  changes  will  come  to  him.  [The  allusion  was  to  Mr. 
Amos  Ward  well,  who  has  since  recovered  from  the  severe 
illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the 
celebration.] 

The  traditions  and  events  of  one  hundred  years  ago 
must  be  familiar  to  many  of  the  older  citizens  whom  I 
see  before  me  ;  they  must  remember  the  stories  that  their 
parents  and  grand-parents  told  them  about  the  struggle  of 
our  fathers  in  the  early  settlements,  w^ho  came  out  here  to 
make  homes  for  themselves  and  battle  for  a  livelihood.  I 
hope  to  hear  some  of  these  reminiscences.  To  those  who 
have  gathered  with  us  to-day  from  near  and  from  far  to  cele- 
brate this  Anniversary,  I  may  say  that  your  presence  is  most 
welcome  ;  w^e  are  glad  you  have  come  to  revisit  your  native 
town,  to  renew  acquaintances,  long  interrupted  in  many 
cases,  by  absence.  It  is  with  most  fitting  propriety  that  we 
pay  this  tribute  to  our  native  town;  for  we  are  part  of  this 
town.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  successes  or  our  fail- 
ures, w^e  are  all  still  a  part  of  this  tow^n.  The  associations 
formed  in  youth,  will  ever,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  with  us 
and  cling  to  us  to  the  end.  Habits  which  are  formed  in 
early  years  are  the  ones  that  are  most  fixed,  the  ones  that 
have  the  most  to  do  in  the  formation  of  our  characters. 

I  say  to-day,  not  without  pride,  but  w^th  confidence,  that 
the  town  of  Sullivan,  though  small  in  territory,  though  lim- 
ited in  population,  though  unblessed  with  any  special,  natural 
advantages,  though  possessed  of  soil  rugged  and  compara- 
tively untractable :  though  separate,  as  it  were,  from  the 
busy,  bustling  world  without,  has  nevertheless  made  its  mark 
and  its  influence  in  the  world ;  a  mark  and  an  influence 
which  none  can  compute,  none  dare  deny. 

Her  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered  far  and  wide  over 
this  broad  land  of  ours  ;  many  are  prominent  in  business 
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life ;  some  have  been  called  to  sit  in  the  high  counsels  of 
the  nation.  All  are  known  as  useful  and  honorable  citizens 
wherever  they  may  go. 

I  have  friends  to-day,  who  are  noble  examples  of  the 
facts  which  I  have  stated.  It  is  a  truth  that  it  is  not  great 
wealth  nor  great  natural  advantages,  npr  a  large  population, 
that  gives  character  to  the  town.  It  is  the  support  of  the 
people,  the  rectitude  and  enterprise  of  the  citizens  :  it  is  the 
outgrowth  of  that  noble  puritan  stock  of  New  England 
towns  ;  it  is  love  of  integrity  ;  it  is  a  high  regard  for  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  a  regard  for  moral  worth  and  for  religion  ;  it  is 
all  these  which  make  even  our  small  towns  great.  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to-day  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  this  our  native  town  :  that  we  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  this  tribute,  commemorating  this 
period  of  our  history.  May  God  grant  that  the  influence 
of  this  day  may  be  salutary,  aud  that  its  results  may  be 
as  enduring  and  profitable,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  enjoyable, 
to  us  all. 

READING    OF    THE    TOWN  CHARTER, 

By  the  Town  Clerk,  George  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  was  the 
next  feature  of  the  programme.  He  read  from  the  book 
presented  to  the  town,  for  its  records,  by  His  Excellency, 
John  Sullivan,  then  President  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  was  then  called  President. 
The  reading  of  the  charter  was  followed  by  a  selection  of 
music  by  the  East  Sullivan  Brass  Band,  entitled  "Crown  of 
Victory,"  composed  by  W.  S.  Ripley.  This  musical  selec- 
tion was  followed  by  the 

READING    OF    THE  SCRIPTURES, 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Norton,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  a  former 
honored  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Sul- 
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livan.  He  read  Deut.  vi.  1-15,  and  Psalms  cxxviii.  and  cxliv. 
He  used  the  old  Bible  which  used  to  be  upon  the  pulpit  in 
the  old  meeting-house. 

PRAYER 

Was  then  offered  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Phelps,  pastor  of  the 
Sullivan  churches,  in  the  following  words  : 

Oh,  Thou,  our  Father  and  our  God,  Thou  who  art  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  changest  not.  Before  Thee, 
the  angels  and  the  archangels  veil  their  faces.  Thou  art 
the  infinite  one  whom  we  worship  and  adore.  Lord,  Thou 
hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations  ;  Thou  hast 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world.  Even  from  everlastinir  to 
everlasting.  Thou  art  God.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon 
our  gathering  here  to-day.  As  Thou  wast  the  God  of  our 
Fathers,  be  Thou  the  God  of  their  children.  Be  with  us  as 
we  look  back  upon  the  past  and  stud}^  its  history. 

In  all  time  we  recognize  Thy  hand ;  we  realize  the 
blessings  that  have  come  to  us  ;  that  all  have  been  Thy  gifts. 
We  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  assembled 
here  to-day.  We  are  thankful  that  Thou  hast  permitted  so 
many  to  come  to  this  Anniversary  ;  that  so  many  who  have 
been  dwellers  here  in  the  past,  have  been  permitted  to  come 
back.  We  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  aged 
to-day.  We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  permitted  so  goodly 
a  number  of  those  who  have  been  dwellers  in  this  town  to 
reach  advanced  age.  We  pray  that  in  the  time  which  lies 
before  them,  whether  it  will  be  longer  or  shorter,  they  may 
experience  a  life  of  goodness.  With  Thy  sustaining  grace 
lengthen  out  their  days  so  long  as  Thou  seest  life  to  be  a 
blessing.  May  they  yet  be  enabled  to  do  something  for 
Thy  glory  ;  may  their  lives  be  full  of  hope,  and  of  pleas- 
ant thoughts.  And  we  remember  to-day,  before  Thee,  our 
Father,  those  w^ho  are  on  beds  of  sickness,  and  specially 
do  we  remember  him  who  made  one  on  the  committee  of 
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arrangements,  but  now  is  stricken  down.  Lord  be  with 
him,  bless  him  abundantly,  and,  in  any  event,  may  he  be 
prepared  to  feel  that  Thou  art  just  and  to  pray  Thy  will  be 
done." 

As  thou  hast  blessed  the  fathers  in  the  past,  bless  the 
children  more  abundantly.  We  pray  that  the  children  may 
have  grace  to  follow  their  example.  Grant  Thou  in  the  time 
to  come  that  those  things  which  exalt  or  purify  and  ennoble 
a  community  may  be  prospered  and  permitted  here.  We 
pray  that  every  feeling  in  the  heart  which  is  unlovely  in 
Thy  sight  will  be  done  away  with.  May  the  feelings  of 
kindness  find  lodgment  in  every  soul.  May  thy  blessing 
rest  upon  all  here  to-day.  Bless  them  in  their  own  souls,  in 
their  own  families,  in  their  own  labors  wherever  duty  may 
call  them.  Bless  all  those  who  have  come  here  from  differ- 
ent communities,  and  all  those  who  have  gone  out  from  this 
place.  Grant  that  they  may  be  blessed  and  receive  from 
Thee  in  their  own  souls  rich  tokens  of  Thy  love  and  favor. 
May  their  influence  be  a  salutary  influence,  and  from  it  go  a 
blessing  to  towns  which  have  received  additions  to  their 
inhabitants  from  this  Town  of  Sullivan. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  ministers  of  religion  who  have 
labored  in  this  place  and  pointed  the  way  to  Heaven. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless  him  who  shall  address  us 
here  to-day,  and  grant  that  the  words  he  shall  speak  ma\  be 
profitable,  to  the  best  interests  of  the  place  and  all  who  are 
here  assembled.  Grant  that  the  influences  of  this  occasion 
may  be  salutary  in  all  respects  ;  that  those  present  here  as 
they  look  back  to  this  day,  may  do  so  with  feelings  of  glad- 
ness, that  they  were  permitted  to  be  here.  May  this  town 
be  prospered  in  years  to  come ;  may  those  principles  which 
have  characterized  the  fathers  all  tend  to  enoble  their  posterity 
and  live  and  tind  lodgment  in  every  heart.  Guide  Thou  all 
our  services  and  grant  that  by  and  by  we  shall  all  meet  in  Thy 
presence  above.  Grant  that  all  here  before  Thee  may  be 
tound  at  Tliy  right  hand.  May  singers  and  players  on  in- 
struments be  there :    may  the  aged  and  young  who  are 
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assembled  here  all  be  there,  and  each  receive  this  reward 
from  the  Master's  lips  :  "  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  Thy  Lord."  Let  Thy 
name  be  glorified  ;  and  to  Thee  be  the  glory  now  and  ever- 
more. Amen. 

•  The  prayer  was  followed  by  a  vocal  response  by  the 
Hubbard  Quartette,  entitled  "  Heavenly  Father,"  adapted 
from  Beethoven.  After  which  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  delivered  the  following 

ORATION. 

Mr,  President^  Ladies  and  Gentleynen^ — In  the  inscrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  Psalms  are  the  words,  To  bring  to  re- 
membrance." We  are  assembled,  to-day,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  the  Atlantic  even  to  the  Pacific  coast,  to 
**  brino-  to  remembrance,"  once  more,  some  of  the  events 

CD 

which  have  occurred  in  this  good  town  of  Sullivan.  We 
come  to  meet  the  friends  of  former  days,  to  exchange  friendly 
greetings,  and  to  revive  the  memories  of  the  past.  The 
occasion  will  brmg  sadness  as  well  as  joy.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  check  the  tears  when  we  think  of  the  ravages 
which  death  has  made  among  our  friends,  and  when  we  ride 
throuo-h  the  town  and  behold  the  deserted  and  decavintr 
homes  in  which  there  was  once  so  much  of  pleasure  and 
comtort.  But  we  cannot  cause  the  wheels  of  time  to  move 
backward,  we  cannot  reverse  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and 
we  must  submit  with  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  an  all-wise 
Providence. 

Let  us  consider,  to-day,  for  how  many  reasons  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  tor  the  many  blessings 
which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  our  native  town,  for  the  general 
prosperity  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  our  inhabitants, 
for  the  ininmuii}  ti  oui  i^uvei  Ly  tind  [niuperism  u  hicli  has  pre- 
vailed, for  the  general  good  character  and  sound  morals  of 
the  citizens,  for  the  high  regard  which  has  been  usually  paid 
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to  religion  and  religious  institutions,  and  for  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sullivan 
in  other  places,  and  in  their  various  callings  and  professions. 

This  is  a  day  for  bringing  to  remembrance"  the  events 
and  happenings  of  this  tow^n.  We  naturally  think,  first,  of 
our  forefathers  and  foremothers,  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  had  the  courage  to  build  their  log  houses  in  the  woods 
and  commence  housekeeping  under  cirumstances  altogether 
different  from  anything  which  we  witness  to-day.  How  great 
the  contrast  between  their  homes  and  ours  I  Instead  of  the 
neat  white  house  and  green  blinds,  on  a  pretty  lawn,  their 
abodes  were  log  houses  in  the  midst  of  small  clearings  in  the 
woods ;  instead  of  good  stoves  and  ranges,  they  used  for 
cooking  large  fire-places  and  brick  ovens  ;  instead  of  going 
to  a  store  to  purchase  cloth  for  a  few  cents  a  yard,  the  mother 
of  the  family,  aided  by  her  oldest  girls,  must  card,  spin, 
weave,  and  dye  the  cloth  which  was  to  be  used  for  garments, 
and  the  linen  for  the  bed  and  table  ;  instead  of  the  covered 
buggy  and  phaeton,  travelling  was  either  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back ;  instead  of  the  piano  was  heard  the  spinning  wheel 
and  the  loom  ;  instead  of  receptions  and  private  parties,  were 
quiltings,  apple  pearings,  and  huskings. 

These  early  settlers  were  of  excellent  stock,  mostly  of 
English  descent,  with  now  and  then  one  who  carried  Scotch- 
Irish  blood  in  his  veins.  They  were  principally  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, though  a  few  came  from  Connecticut,  and  a 
very  few  were  born  in  the  adjoining  towns.  The  towns  of 
Lancaster,  Pepperell,  Uxbridge,  and  Leominster,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, furnished  a  good  number  of  these  pioneers.  The 
settlements  were  begun  upon  the  soil  of  what  is  now  the 
Town  of  Sullivan,  about,  or  not  far  from,  the  year  1770. 
Among  those  who'  settled  first  were  the  Comstocks,  who 
must  have  been  about  the  first,  and  the  Osgoods  and  the 
Rowes  ;  shortly  after  whom  about  twenty  families  are  found 
upon  the  soil. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  who  settled  Sullivan  had 
seen  service  in  the  Revolution,    They  were  men  who  were 
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not  afraid  of  hardship  and  danger,  and  were  of  the  right 
sort  to  found  a  new  town.  Being  sound  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry,  not  discouraged  by 
privations  and  disappointments,  they  persevered  and  became 
the  progenitors  of  an  excellent  community. 

At  first,  these  settlements  were  in  the  corners  of  four 
different  towns,  Gilsum,  Stoddard,  Packersfield  (now  Nel- 
son), and  Keene.  These  towns  were  then  so  large  that 
persons  residing  on  the  outskirts  of  either  of  them  experienced 
inconvenience  in  reaching  the  center,  to  attend  church  or 
town  meeting.  Accordingly^  so  early  as  1786,  a  petition 
was  signed  by  various  residents  of  the  four  towns  named 
and  presented  to  the  General  Court,  praying  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  township,  to  be  called  Orange.  This  petition 
was  signed  August  22,  17S6.  The  reasons  for  desiring  the 
new  town  were  that  they  had  too  much  difficulty  in  attend- 
ing church  and  in  reaching  the  centers  of  their  towns  for 
business.  The  petitioners  declare  their  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  objection  to  the  incorporation,  unless  it  be  from  the 
Town  of  Gilsum,  and  they  believe  that  such  objections  can 
be  easily  obviated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gilsum  did  not 
object,  so  far  as  known,  but  Packersfield  did.  That  town 
presented  a  remonstrance,  clothed  in  quaint  language,  in 
which  they  declare  that  it  ^' would  be  a  means  of  removing 
the  present  center  and  frustrate  our  Design  in  Building  a 
House  for  Public  Worship  and  thro  the  Town  into  the 
uttermost  confusion  imaginable.''  The  Legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  examine  the  premises  of  which  the  chairman 
was  Lemuel  Holmes  of  Surry.  Their  report  was  probably 
favorable  to  the  petitioners,  for  the  new  town  was  incorpo- 
rated September  27,  17S7,  and  called,  not  Orange,  but  Sulli- 
van, in  honor  of  tlis  Excellency,  John  Sullivan,  then  Presi- 
dent of  New  Hampshire. 

A  few  words  are  here  in  place  respecting  the  worthy 
man  for  whom  our  town  was  named.  John  Sullivan  was 
born  in  Berwick,  Me.,  February  17,  1740.  He  was  care- 
fully educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  famous  instructor  of 
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youth,  first  at  Somersvvorth  in  New  Hampshire,  and  after- 
wards at  Berwick,  Me.  This  honored  father  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  105  years,  and  died  in  1795.  He  had  four  sons 
who  were  in  the  Revolution.  John  Sullivan  was  a  good 
student,  and,  after  leaving  the  tutelage  of  his  father,  studied 
law  with  Judge  Livermore  of  Portsmouth.  He  at  once  be- 
came a  leader  in  his  profession,  and  through  his  denunciation 
of  the  parliamentary  encroachments  upon  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  province,  in  his  speeches,  and  in  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  press,  he  became  widely  known  and  influential. 

He  was  sent  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1774,  as  the  representative  from  New  Hampshire. 
In  December  of  that  year,  he  participated  in  the  attack  on 
the  fort  near  Portsmouth.  The  powder  and  fire-arms  which 
were  captured  at  this  time  were  secreted  under  the  old 
pulpit  at  Durham  Meeting-house,  and  were  afterwards  used 
at  Bunker  Hill.  Sullivan  had  been  for  some  time  residino- 
in  Durham,  which  continued  to  be  his  residence  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  was  instrumental  in  the  successes  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  He  was  with  General  Washington  at  the  famous 
crossing  of  the  Delaware,  on  Christmas  night,  1776.  In 
1780,  he  again  entered  the  Continental  Congress,  as  the 
delegate  from  New  Hampshire.  He  was  afterwards  Attor- 
ney-General of  New  Hampshire,  an  office  which  was  held 
by  hi-mself,  his  son,  and  his  grandson,  for  half  a  century. 
He  was  the  Major-General  of  New  Hampshire  and  did 
much  to  perfect  the  discipline  of  the  twenty  thousand  men  in 
the  militia  force  of  that  day.  He  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  and  President  of  the  Convention  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution,  through  whose  influence  it  was  adopted. 
He  did  much  to  encourage  manufactures,  and  greatly  encour- 
aged diflerent  branches  of  industry  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  State.  He  was  a  federal  judge,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  as  the  President  of  New  Hampshire ;  the  title  of 
Governor  being  later  conferred  upon  the  chief  executive  ot" 
the  State.  He  died  comparatively  young,  at  Durham,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1795. 
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That  he  was  pleased  because  the  town  was  named  for 
him  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  had  been  proposed  to  call  it 
Orange,  but  the  name  of  Sullivan  was  substituted.  He 
presented  the  town  with  a  substantially  bound  book  in  which 
to  keep  the  records.  The  charter  is  handsomely  written 
in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  and  the  signature  of  John 
Sullivan,  his  genuine  autograph,  is  bold  and  elegant,  remind- 
ing one  not  a»  little  of  the  famous  John  Hancock  signature. 
The  Town  of  Langdon  was  incorporated  the  same  year  and 
named  for  President  John  Langdon,  the  predecessor  of  Sul- 
livan in  that  office.  Bradford  was  incorporated  on  the  same 
day  as  Sullivan. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  were  not  quite  satisfied  with 
their  original  boundaries  and  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  an  elongation  of  the  western  line  and  a  change  of  the 
southern.  This  prayer  was  granted  by  the  General  Court, 
and,  by  an  act  approved  January  lo,  1794,  the  west  line 
was  lengthened  and  continued  south  into  Keene  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  rods  further,  which  change  also  carried  the 
southern  line  farther  south.  July  7,  1874,  ^  acres 
were  taken  from  the  north-western  corner  of  the  town  and 
annexed  to  Gilsum,  being  the  portion  north-west  of  the 
Ashuelot  River. 

The  political  history  of  the  Town  has  been  compara- 
tively uneventful.  The  town  meetings  have  been  regularly 
held  and  conducted  with  great  decorum.  The  officers  chosen 
have  been  very  true  to  tlie  trusts  reposed  in  them,  and  have 
been  generally  quite  competent  to  discharge  their  duties.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  full  and  accurate 
manner  in  which  the  records  have  been  kept,  trom  the  days 
of  Roswell  Hubbard,  who  wrote  so  well  and  recorded  so 
faithfully,  to  the  present  clerk  who  looks  after  all  the  facts 
worthy  of  record.  These  fall  and  accurate  records,  both  of 
the  town  and  the  churches,  will  be  a  great  help  in  compiling 
the  history  of  Sullivan.  The  first  tozvn  meeting  was  called 
by  L.  Holmes,  Esq.,  of  Surry,  by  order  of  the  General 
Court,  and  was  at  the  house  of  James  Rowe,  October  29, 
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1787.  We  meet  with  officers  in  the  early  records  of  whom 
the  present  generation  know  little  except  by  tradition.  Our 
farmers  are  so  thrifty  and  careful  that  the  office  of  hog  reeve 
is  no  longer  a  necessity.  That  it  was  so,  once,  is  shown  by 
the  town  votes  that  swine  should  not  run  at  large.  Long 
after  the  actual  necessity  for  such  an  officer,  the  office  was 
perpetuated,  and  the  mischievous  custom  prevailed  of  honor- 
ing all  the  men  who  had  been  married  during  the  year  with 
that  office.  In  all  of  the  old  New  England  towns  may  be 
seen  a  little  square  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
stone  wall,  which  was  called  the  pound.  Years  ago,  the 
pound  keeper  had  a  pretty  busy  time  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties ;  but.  for  a  long  time  past,  such  an  officer  has  had 
little  business. 

Another  ancient  officer,  in  this,  as  in  all  New  England 
towns,  was  the  tithing  man.  It  was  his  duty  to  arrest  Sab- 
bath travellers,  unless  they  were  going  to  or  from  church, 
and  to  keep  the  boys  from  playing  in  the  meeting-house  and 
to  wake  up  any  who  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  asleep 
during  one  of  those  old-fashioned,  seemingly,  interminably 
long  sermons.  In  some  towns,  these  tithing  men  v^ere  pro- 
vided with  staves  which  had  brass  upon  one  end  and  feathers 
upon  the  other.  They  used  the  brass  end  in  hitting  the 
sleeping  men,  and  the  feathers  were  used  to  brush  the  faces 
of  sleeping  women.  At  the  town  meeting,  March  10,  17S9, 
the  town  voted  not  to  provide  the  tithing  men  with  staves. 
At  the  same  meeting,  they  displayed  their  good  sense  in 
refusing  to  provide  stocks  for  criminals. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  to  public  improvements  is  an 
invariable  feature  of  a  New  England  town  meeting.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  desirable  a  new  road,  or  a  new 
bridge,  or  a  new  meeting-house,  or  any  other  new  thing 
may  be',  there  will  invariably  be  opposition  to  the  scheme. 
This  spirit  characterizes  no  particular  locality,  but  is  an 
inh'erent  trait  of  Yankee  character.  Every  town,  county, 
and  state  must  encounter  such  difficulties.  So  early  as  Sep- 
tember 8,  1788,  we  find  the  town  passing  over  an  article  in 
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the  warrant,  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  great  brook,  where 
Jacob  Spaulding's  mill  was  afterwards  built.  Every  road 
in  the  town,  with  few  exceptions,  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
somebody.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  not  needed,  and, 
undoubtedly,  others  more  necessary  might  have  been  built ; 
but  this  road  difficulty  is  one  of  the  few  diseases  with  which 
New  England  town  meetings  have  been  peculiarly  affected. 

There  was  one  ancient  custom,  happily  long  since  aban- 
doned, of  setting  up  the  maintenance  of  the  town's  poor  at 
public  auction,  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder.  At  a 
certain  meeting,  December  i,  1788,  it  was  voted,  "  To  set 

up  at  vendue  to  the  lowest  bidder,  until  the 

first  day  of  April,  to  supply  her  with  food,  lodging,  and  in 
health,  the  aforesaid  term."  The  provision  that  she  be  sup- 
plied with  health  was  a  little  extraordinary.  It  probably 
referred  to  any  necessary  medical  attentions.    The  record 

continues  :    ''Said  (an  unfortunate  old  lady) 

being  set  up  as  above  was  struck  off  to  Ensign  Dimick  and 
partners,  at  two  pence  per  week."  Surely  one  would  not 
grow  rich  taking  boarders  at  such  a  price,  and  it  seems  that 
Ensign  Dimick  had  partners  in  the  transaction.  Such  a 
record  appears  worse,  however,  than  the  facts  really  were. 
Such  a  pauper  would  invariably  have  been  taken  into  the 
family  of  the  one  who  had  taken  her  to  support,  and  would 
have  been  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  one  of  his  family,  so 
far  as  comfortable  food  and  lodging  were  concerned.  In 
some  respects  this  custom  was  preferable  to  a  town  farm, 
and  decidedly  preferable  to  the  custom  of  massing  all  the 
poor  together  in  a  county  alms-house.  According  to  the  old 
custom  no  discriminations  were  made  between  the  poor  and 
the  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  they  lived,  wherever  it 
could  be  avoided.  In  those  days,  when  the  poor  were  of 
the  same  nationality  and  religion  as  others  in  the  same  town 
(often  representing  as  good  family  blood  and  stock  as  any 
of  the  citizens),  the  custom  of  supporting  them  in  the  homes 
of  private  tamilies  was  certainly  humane  from  many  points  of 
view.    But  the  custom  of  setting  them  up  at  vendue,  together 
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with  the  merry  scenes  which,  according  to  report,  attended 
such  auctions,  was  a  custom  which  did  not  disappear  any 
too  early. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  controversy  in  a  New  England 
town  was  the  location  of  a  meeting-house.  Twice  the  inhab- 
itants of  Sullivan  in  their  town  meetings,  and  once  again, 
the  Congregational  Society,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  had 
to  face  such  a  difficulty.  In  the  early  days  of  the  town's 
history  special  town  meetings  were  frequent,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  later  years  the  business  has  been  mostly 
transacted  at  the  annual  meetings  in  March.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  time  for  its  citizens  to  vote,  as  a  town,  for 
Representatives  to  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Hinds  Reed,  January 
i8,  1789.  There  were  nineteen  votes  cast,  and  all  were 
given  for  Benjamin  West,  Samuel  Livermore  and  Nicholas 
Oilman,  all  of  which  names  were  on  one  ticket,  the  State 
not  being  divided  into  districts.  The  first  vote  cast  by  the 
citizens  of  Sullivan  for  State  and  County  officers  was  on 
March  26,  1789.  The  entire  vote  for  the  President  of  the 
State  was  cast  for  John  Sullivan,  for  whom  their  town  was 
named,  being  eighteen  votes  in  all. 

The  early  town  meetings,  before  the  meeting-house  was 
built,  were  generally  held  at  the  house  either  of  Hinds  Reed 
or  of  Simeon  Ellis.  April  24,  1788,  it  was  voted  to  post  the 
warrants  for  town  meetings  on  Mr.  Simeon  Ellis'  north  door. 

An  ancient  custom,  long  since  unknown,  was  called  the 
warning  out  of  town.''  When  persons  came  to  town  who 
were  in  any  danger  of  becoming  a  public  charge  to  the  town 
they  were  ordered  out  of  the  town.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  did  not  go,  unless  they  chose  to  do  so,  but,  like  a  sign- 
board, on  a  road,  which  reads  '^dangerous  passing,"  it  was 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  town  of  all  responsibility  should  such 
persons  require  public  support.  In  many  cases  the  warning 
was  .given  where  there  was  not  the  least  necessity  for  it  or 
the  least  danger  that  the  family  or  persons  would  become 
paupers. 
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There  are  many  other  items  upon  the  town  records' 
which  indicate  a  state  of  things  not  now  existing.  The 
long  lists  of  ear  marks  assigned,  on  definite  dates,  to 
the  different  farmers,  to  designate  their  animals,  suggest 
large  flocks  and  herds,  and  probably,  in  those  early  days, 
not  very  substantial  fences.  The  better  fences  of  to-day, 
and  the  use  of  tar  for  marking  the  initials  of  the  owners' 
names  have  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  ear  marks, 
which  lacerated  the  ears  of  the  animais. 

Both  store-keepers  and  inn-holders  were  licensed  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors.  There  were  seven  or  eight  of  these  inn- 
keepers in  Sullivan,  at  different  times  and  places,  in  the 
early  days,  and  so  late  as  1830.  When  travelling  was  upon 
a  horse's  back,  or  in  the  clumsy  vehicles  and  over  the  rough 
roads  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  these  places  of  rest  and 
refreshment  were  very  welcome  to  the  wayfarer.  Such 
houses  now  would  seem  insufficient  for  hotel  purposes  ;  but 
all  persons  then,  as  a  rule,  in  the  country,  observed  a  plain 
and  humble  style  of  living,  and  would  have  felt  respectably 
accommodated  in  such  wayside  inns. 

In  the  administration  of  town  affairs,  honesty  and  fidelity 
have  invariably  characterized  the  conduct  of  officials.  No 
cases  of  defalcation,  fraud,  and  dishonesty  have  cast  their 
blight  upon  the  official  management  of  the  public  business. 

An  important  part  of  the  history  of  any  New  England 
town  is  its  ecclesiastical  record.  Sullivan  had  hardl}  become 
a  town  before  its  citizens  began  to  consider  their  spiritual 
interests.  In  those  days  the  church  and  state  were  in  some 
measure  united.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  town  to  hire  the 
preaching,  and  the  citizens  were  taxed  to  support  the  gospel, 
as  they  were  to  support  highways  and  public  schools.  In 
those  days,  very  nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  the 
prevailing  Trinitarian,  Congregational  type  of  thinking,  and 
it  was  entirelv  atireeable  to  them  to  support  the  gospel  in 
that  manner.  After  a  while  the  Baptists  objected  to  being 
taxed  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Unix  ersalisls  also  protested, 
as  did  eventually  the  Methodists  and  Unitarians.    In  course 
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of  time  a  law  was  enacted  releasing  from  the  ordinary  church 
tax  such  as  would  contribute  to  the  support  of  some  other 
kind  of  preaching  than  the  prevailing  congregational  type. 
We  find  oh  the  Sullivan  records  quite  a  considerable  list  of 
those  who  were  excused  from  the  church  tax  because  they 
had  joined  Baptist  societies  in  adjoining  towns,  or  the  one 
which  was  formed  later  in  this  town.  One  was  excused  to 
join  a  Universalist  society  in  Stoddard,  and  one  or  two  to 
join  some  Methodist  society.  Still,  the  great  majority  of  the 
voters  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Congregational  church. 

So  early  as  April  24,  1788,  seven  months  after  incorpo- 
ration, the  town  voted  to  hire  six  days'  preaching."  They 
voted  to  raise  seven  pounds  and  four  shillings  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, and  appointed  James  Locke,  Rosvvell  Hubbard,  and 
Elijah  Carter  a  committee  to  hire  the  preacher.  They  hired 
the  Rev.  Micah  Lawrence,  and  afterwards  paid  James  Rowe 
six  shillings  for  giving  him  eight  dinners  and  taking  care  of 
his  horse.  These  earliest  religious  services  were  held  in  the 
barn  of  Mr.  Rowe,  on  the  hill,  north  of  where  we  are. 

March  26,  17S9,  the  town  voted  to  raise  nine  pounds  for 
preaching,  which  was  to  include  *' board  and  expense  of 
going  after  the  priest,  to  be  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  earth." 
They  chose  Josiah  Seward,  Joshua  Osgood,  and  Jonathan 
Burnham  a  committee  "to  procure  a  priest." 

September  20,  1789,  the  town  voted  to  build  a  meeting- 
house. October  22,  they  voted  to  make  it  thirty  feet  square, 
and  to  raise  forty  pounds  to  build  it.  A  committee  was 
chosen  to  procure  a  spot.  At  an  adjourned  meeting,  Novem- 
ber 19,  the  committee  reported  that  the}^  could  not  agree  upon 
a  spot.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  January  i,  1790, 
when  it  was  voted  to  erect  it  upon  the  land  which  Mr.  Rowe 
offered.  It  was  on  the  hill  to  the  north  of  us.  September 
14,  1790,  it  was  voted  to  build  a  tier  of  pews  on  the  walls  of 
the  meeting-house  and  sell  them  at  auction.  When  they 
were  sold,  they  brought  forty-four  pounds  and  four  shillings. 
May  30,  1791,  twelve  more  pounds  were  voted  to  hiiii>h  the 
meeting-house.    It  was  finally  completed  and  the  building 
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committee  discharged,  May  13,  1792.  Some  portion  of  this 
first  church  building  was  allowed  to  stand  many  years  after 
the  next  meeting-house  was  dedicated,  in  1808,  until  tinally 
it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  meeting-house  having  been  built, 
the  next  proceeding  in  the  natural  order  was  the  organization 
of  a  church.  October  17,  179^,  an  ecclesiastical  council 
was  convened  in  Sullivan,  and  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Sullivan  was  then  organized.  There  were  present 
at  this  council  Rev.  Messrs.  Edw^ard  Goddard  of  Swanzey, 
Aaron  Hall  of  Keene,  and  Mead  of  Alstead,  also,  as  a 
delegate,  Dea.  Simeon  Clark  of  Keene.  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  ot 
Keene  offered  prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Mead  preached  a  sermon, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  extended  the  right  hand  of  christian 
fellowship  to  the  twenty-two  persons  who  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant  and  authorized  their  names  attached  to  the 
creed.  These  twenty-two  original  covenanters  were : — 
Elijah  Carter,  Sally  Carter,  Joseph  Ellis,  Daniel  Wilson, 
Abigail  Wilson,  Benjamin  Kemp,  Abigail  Kemp,  Joshua 
Osgood,  Mary  Osgood,  Eliakim  Nims,  x\bigail  Nims, 
Zadock  Nims,  Elizabeth  Osgood,  Roswell  Hubbard,  Eliza- 
beth Hubbard,  Josiah  Seward,  Olive  Seward,  Elijah  Osgood, 
Chloe  Bolster,  Jesse  Wheeler,  Hannah  Wheeler,  and  Rachel 
Burnham.  The  last  survivor  of  this  original  church  list  was 
Mrs.  Olive,  widow  of  Capt.  Samuel  Seward,  who  out-lived 
her  associates  many  years,  and  died,  at  the  house  of  her  son 
Joseph,  July  18,  1852,  at  the  great  age  of  94.  About  forty 
persons,  old  and  young,  were  also  baptised,  the  day  the 
church  was  constituted. 

The  church  appointed  Roswell  Hubbard  as  their  clerk, 
and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Hall  of  Keene  their  moderator,  and,  at 
first,  Elijah  Carter  and  Zadock  Nims,  and  a  little  later, 
Josiah  Seward,  as  their  deacons. 

Having  built  a  meeting-house,  constituted  a  church, 
chosen  officers,  and  appointed  lecture  days  and  days  for  the 
communion,  their  next  care  was  the  choice  of  a  pastor. 
Atter  hearing  a  tew  candidates,  they  decided  to  extend  a  call 
to  the  one  whom  they  favored.    In  those  days,  the  calling  of 
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a  pastor  was  an  act  of  very  great  solemnity,  preceded  by  a 
service  of  fasting  and  prayer.  At  a  churcli  meeting,  August 
13,  1797,  it  was  voted,  "That  the  last  Wednesday  in  August 
be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  by  this  church, 
in  order  to  seek  divine  assistance  in  giving  Mr.  William 
Muzzy  a  call  to  settle  in  the  gospel  ministry  in  this  town." 
It  was  also  voted  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Goddard,  Hall,  Fish, 
Pratt,  Newhall,  and  Howe  be  invited  to  assist  in  the  solem- 
nities of  that  day.  The  result  was  a  call  to  Mr.  William 
Muzzy  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  which  he  accepted.  Had  I  the 
time,  I  would  gladly  read  his  noble  and  graceful  letter  of 
acceptance.  No  wiser  choice  could  have  been  made.  Mr. 
Muzzy  was  born  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  May  25,  177 1  ;  the 
son  of  Amos  Muzzy.  Fie  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1793,  and  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  of  his 
native  town.  He  was  an  able,  scholarly  man,  and  well 
fitted  for  his  sacred  office.  He  was  ordained  February  17, 
1798,  the  ordaining  council  having  met  the  day  previous. 
Rev.  Elisha  Fish,  of  Gilsum,  made  the  introductory  prayer. 
Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  preached  the  ser- 
mon. Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Winchendon,  Mass.,  made  the 
ordaining  prayer,  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney,  of  Shirley,  Mass., 
gave  the  charge,  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  gave  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship. Rev.  Joseph  Estabrooks,  of  Athol,  Mass.,  offered 
the  concluding  prayer. 

Mr.  Muzzy's  ministry  was  upon  the  whole  a  happy  and 
successful  pastorate.  He  certainly  left  the  town  with  the 
best  and  kindest  wishes  of  all  the  citizens.  He  was  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  uniformly  kind  and  courteous, 
genial  and  polite.  He  was  dismissed,  at  his  request.  May 
22,  1827.  The  town  promised  to  give  Mr.  Muzzy  $500.00, 
as  a  setdement,  to  be  laid  out  in  building  a  house  for  him, 
and  to  give  him  for  an  annual  salary  sixty-five  pounds  (and 
to  add  forty  shillings  per  year  until  it  amounted  to  seventy- 
five  pounds)  and  thirty-five  cords  of  wood.  He  was  to  have 
three  Sabbaths  a  year  to  visit  his  friends.  After  his  dis- 
missal, Mr.  Muzzy  removed  to  Lexington,  where  he  died, 
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April  i6,  1835,  aged  63.  His  wife  was  x\nna  Munroe.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Wm.  Munroe,  who  kept  that  tavern 
where  the  British  soldiers  stopped  and  ordered  drinks,  on 
their  way  to  Lexington,  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable 
nineteenth  of  April,  1775. 

Mr.  Muzzy  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Peabody, 
who  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1825.  He  was 
ordained  November  5,  1828,  and  dismissed  October  21, 
1829.  After  preaching  elsewhere  for  a  time,  he  returned  to 
Sullivan  which  he  made  his  home,  and  where  he  died,  April 
15;  1870,  aged  71.  He  was  an  honest  and  upright  man  of 
a  decided  individuality  of  character,  an  able  scholar  and 
writer,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  humor.  His  last  official 
act  was  to  marry  a  couple  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Monadnock. 
After  his  dismissal,  the  pulpit  was  without  a  settled  pastor 
for  a  few  years.  During  this  interval,  the  Rev.  Job  Cush- 
man  labored  the  longest  of  anyone. 

Rev.  Joel  Wright,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  in  1809, 
was  installed  here.  May  22,  1834,  ^^^^  dismissed,  April  28, 
1840.  He  was  an  able  preacher  and  a  thoroughly  honest 
and  conscientious  man.  He  left  only  good  wishes  and 
pleasant  memories  behind  him  in  Sullivan.  During  his 
ministry  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  in  town.  He 
preached  in  various  other  places,  and  died  at  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  June  8,  1859. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Alanson  iVlvord,  installed 
February  24,  1842,  and  dismissed  May   18,  1844. 
preached  in  various  other  places,  and  died  December  2, 
1862. 

The  next  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Norton.  He 
was  ordained  February  4,  1846,  but  had  been  preaching 
since  September.  1844.  He  was  a  graduate  of  x\mherst.  in 
1840.  He  was  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  March  10, 
1859.  ^^'^^  since  then  resided  principally  in  Dover,  Mass. 

His  pastorate  was  a  loni,s  happy,  and  successful  one.  There 
are  many  here  to-day  who  remember  it  well.  He  was  the 
first  minister  whom  I  remember,  being  the  settled  pastor  of 
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the  church  at  the  time  of  my  birth.  I  well  remember  his 
kindly  manner  to  children.  He  made  a  place  in  my  affec- 
tions  which  will  always  remain.  I  remember  his  work  in 
our  public  schools.  I  recall  his  labors  in  behalf  of  temper- 
ance and  anti-tobacco.  I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  was  visiting  our  school,  the  teacher  w^as  conducting  a 
class  in  physiology.  She  asked  the  question,  "What  effect 
has  tobacco  upon  the  teeth?"  As  soon  as  the  answer  had 
been  correcrly  given,  Mr.  Norton  seized  upon  the  opportun- 
ity to  give  one  of  the  finest  little  talks  upon  the  subject  of 
anti-tobacco  which  I  have  ever  heard.  In  ways  like  this, 
his  influence  was  widely  felt.  He  was  not  merely  a  pastor, 
but  an  excellent  townsman.  Everybody  who  knew  him 
loved  and  respected  him  and  his  parishioners  and  townsmen 
have  ever  kindly  remembered  him. 

The  next  pastor  and  all  succeeding  pastors  have  been 
acting  pastors,  without  ordination  or  installation.  The  next 
after  Mr.  Norton  was  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Stinson,  who  was  here 
from  1S59  to  1S61.  He  was  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
young  man  who  did  not  live  long  enough  to  achieve  all  that 
he  was  ambitious  to  perform. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Nelson  Barbour,  an  older 
man,  who  was  here  from  1861  to  1S63.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  John  M.  Stowe,  who  had  a  long  and  successful 
pastorate.  Mr.  Stowe  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  of  refined 
tastes,  who  had  a  high  ideal  of  the  sacred  calling  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  His  kind  and  gentle  bearing  towards  all 
greatly  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  was  here  about 
seven  years,  from  1863  to  1870.  His  pastorate  came  in  the 
troublous  period  of  the  civil  war,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  en- 
courage patriotic  eflbrts  and  to  otfer  the  words  of  comfort  to 
many  who  mourned  the  loss  of  those  who  died  in  the  war  or 
were  killed  upon  the  field  of  batde.  He  removed  to  Hub- 
bardston,  Mass.,  and  his  life  was  suddenly  and  awfully  term- 
inated Mav  9,  i<S77.  On  that  day,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  received  fatal  injuries,  dying  the  same  day. 

After  Mr.  Stowe,  the  Sullivan  pulpit  was  supplied  for 
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five  years,  from  1873  to  1878,  by  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Drake. 
Between  Mr.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Drake,  however,  a  Methodist 
minister.  Rev.  Joseph  Fawcett,  supplied  the  desk  through 
one  of  their  ecclesiastical  years,  1871  to  1S72.  Mr.  Drake 
was  another  good  and  faithful  man,  already  well  advanced 
in  years.  He  had  preached  in  various  places  and  came  here 
with  a  ripened  experience  in  his  profession.  There  was  a 
large  accession  to  the  church  during  his  ministry,  especially 
of  young  persons.  Mr.  Drake  was  a  very  reverent  and 
devout  man  and  thoroughly  consecrated  to  his  work.  He 
only  lived  a  few  years  after  leaving  Sullivan  and  died  at 
North  Berwick,  Me.,  November  12,  1S83. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Drake  left,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  L. 
Thurston  began  to  supply  the  pulpit  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  September  11,  1881.  He,  too,  was  a  devout  and  faith- 
ful worker  in  the  vineyard.  Alter  him,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Nor- 
ton again  labored  with  the  society,  in  18S2  and  1883.  In  the 
two  following  years  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Gilsum,  sup- 
plied the  desk  for  a  portion  of  the  time  ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  present  pastor  began  his 
labors.  He  has  imparted  much  fresh  life  to  the  society. 
The  meetings  are  well  attended  and  the  church  has  increased 
in  numbers  under  his  faithful  care. 

The  old  meeting-house  on  the  hill  did  not  long  serve  for 
the  purposes  of  worship.  A  new  meeting-house,  of  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  times  was  built,  after  much  dis- 
cussion and  agitation  as  to  a  site,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  and  dedicated,  December  29,  1808.  To  the  older 
natives  who  are  here  to-da\ ,  how  many  will  be  the  associa- 
tions which  crowd  thick  and  fast  upon  your  memories,  as 
you  think  of  that  old  house.  Here  your  fathers  and  an- 
cestors worshipped,  many  years.  In  those  old  scjuare  pews, 
what  large  families  were  once  gathered!  How  many,  in 
that  house  learned  those  rcHgious  lessons  and  formed  those 
relin-ious  hopes  wlilch  have  been  a  comfort  while  living  and 
a  solace  on  the  dving  bed  !  This  house  stood  about  forty 
years.     Finally,  the  First  Congregational  Society,  which 
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was  formed  about  June  6,  1827,  decided  to  build  a  new 
house.  This  act  occasioned  no  little  agitation  among  the 
citizens,  either  as  regarded  the  propriety  of  building  at  all, 
or  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  church.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  finally  built  and  decidated,  December  7,  1848. 
The  old  house  disappeared.  Its  remains  including  the  win- 
dow which  was  behind  the  pulpit  are  partly  in  that  mill 
which  Dauphin  Spaulding,  2d,  built  near  the  valley  road. 

A  second  Congregational  society,  known  as  the  Union 
Ecclesiastical  Congregational  Society,  was  formed  at  East 
Sullivan,  November  8,  1875,  together  with  a  church  of  a 
similar  name.  They  have  never  had  a  settled  pastor,  exclu- 
sively their  own.  December  7,  1875,  Rev.  Amos  Holbrook 
was  hired  to  preach  a  year,  residing  in  another  town. 
January  26,  1877,  Rev.  T.  Whitney  Darling  was  hired,  who 
continued  to  preach  for  about  two  years,  in  connection 
with  another  town.  Rev,  Edwin  H.  Stickney  preached 
through  the  summer  of  1880,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Delzell, 
in  the  following  summer.  Rev.  Mr.  Norton  preached  to  the 
societ}^  a  portion  of  the  time,  in  1882  and  1883.  Rev.  Mr. 
Chase  of  Marlborough  preached  in  1885.  Since  then,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Phelps,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  has  supplied  them. 

A  Baptist  society  was  organized  in  Sullivan,  February 
II,  1806,  and  a  church  in  connection  with  the  society, 
January  14,  1808.  Their  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cummings,  who  had  been  for  some  time  preaching  tor  them, 
and  who  was  ordained  October  24,  18 10.  He  was  a  native 
of  Seabrook.  In  1798  he  setded  on  a  farm  in  the  north 
part  of  this  town.  He  had  an  earnest  desire  to  preach  the 
gospel.  In  1805  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  While  work- 
ing on  his  farm,  often  with  his  hands  upon  the  plough,  he 
would  revolve  in  his  mind  the  thoughts  wliicli  he  would 
present  to  his  people  upon  the  following  Sunday. 

The  north  part  of  the  town  was  then  largely  composed 
of  Baptists.  That  neighborhood  was  then  populous  ami 
prosperous.    As  I  have  said,  the  records  of  the  town  contain 
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many  instances  where  the  citizens  registered  their  intention 
of  joining  this  Baptist  church,  that  they  might  be  excused 
from  the  town  tax  for  the  support  of  the  regular  Congrega- 
tional preacher.  Mr.  Cummings  was  a  most  excellent  man. 
He  did  a  great  amount  of  missionary  work  in  his  life,  and 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  churches  in  Keene,  Swanzey, 
Marlboro',  Peterboro',  Flillsboro',  Lyndeboro',  and  Antrim. 
In  the  new  Baptist  church  in  Keene  is  a  tablet,  placed  there 
by  his  worthy  daughter,  Mrs.  Luke  Hemenway,  which 
conveys  the  information  that  that  church  is  "a  vine  of  his 
planting." 

He  continued  to  preach  for  this  society  until  1834,  ^^hen 
he  devoted  himself  to  other  towns.  He  died  in  Roxbury, 
December  27,  1849.  ^^'^^  succeeded  by  Rev.  Arnold 

Kingsbury,  who  was  ordained  November  2,  1836,  and  he 
by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  French,  who  was  ordained  September  4. 
1839.  He  remained  here  some  time  and  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Foster,  Sr.  His  successor  was  the  Rev. 
Sem  Pierce,  in  1841.  The  church  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Gilsum,  and  the  later  pastors,  there,  were  Revs.  Henry 
Archibald,  John  Peacock,  Tristam  Aldrich,  and  W.  W. 
Lovejoy.  In  Sullivan  their  services  were  at  first  in  private 
houses  or  the  north  school  house.  Later,  their  meetings 
were  in  Wardwelfs  hall,  or  one  built  by  Wm.  Brown, 
neither  of  which  is  now  standing. 

We  used  to  read  in  our  Mitchell's  Geography  of  such  or 
such  a  state  that  she  "acted  well  her  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tion." So  we  may  proudly  say  of  Sullivan,  that  she  acted 
well  her  part  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Never  can  we 
forget  those  days.  How  many  times  we  met  at  the  Town 
Hall  to  consider  war  matters  and  devise  plans  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  !  What  a  spirit  of  patriotism  pervaded 
the  whole  community.  Young  boys  caught  the  spirit.  At 
some  of  tliose  meetings,  there  were  drills  of  an  extemporized 
military  companv.  The  older  men  had  guns,  and  the  little 
bovs  gave  a  demonstration  of  their  patriotism  by  marching 
with  small  sticks  upon  their  shoulders.    The  ladies  brought 
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refreshments,  and  the  gentlemen  favored  the  company  with 
speeches.  There  was  a  spirit  of  true  loyalty  everywhere. 
While  the  young  men  were  enlisting  and  laying  down  their 
lives  for  the  nation,  the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 
and  those  whose  lovers  were  in  the  war,  were  very  busy 
making  garments  and  providing  comforts  for  the  soldiers. 
Just  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  this  town  did  for  the 
soldiers — this  litde  town  !  The  ladies  knit  and  sent  out  five 
hundred  and  seventy-two  pairs  of  stockings  and  forty-one 
pairs  of  mittens.  They  made  and  sent  fifty-seven  quilts  and 
blankets,  one  hundred  and  thirty  sheets,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  cotton  and  flannel  shirts,  three  hundred  and  ten 
towels  and  handkerchiefs,  thirty-five  pillows,  one  hundred  and 
six  pillow  cases,  fourteen  bed  sacks,  thirteen  dressing  gowns, 
besides  many  slippers  and  other  comforts.  Thev  sent  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  of  dried  apple,  cherries  and  blackberries, 
and  scores  of  botdes  and  jars  of  wine,  cordials,  jellies, 
pickles  and  preserves,  and  great  quantities  of  lint  and  band- 
ages. And,  during  this  time,  they  raised  five  hundred  and 
fifty-three  dollars  in  money. 

After  the  war  was  over,  their  good  work  was  still  con- 
tinued. They  gave  their  attention  to  the  memory  of  the 
fallen  martyrs,  our  beloved  young  men,  who  had  gone  from 
our  midst  and  offered  up  their  lives,  a  precious  sacrifice. 

They  raised  three  hundred  dollars  more  in  money,  and 
in  addition  received  subscriptions  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  [the  largest  being  by  Dauphin  W. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  whose  heart  had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  loss 
of  his  beloved  nephew],  from  about  twenty  more  individuals, 
afterwards  paid,  amounting  in  all  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars,  which  enabled  them  to  purchase  the  first  monument 
publicly  dedicated  in  this  State  to  the  memory  of  fallen 
soldiers.  [A  monument  in  Washington  had  been  put  in 
place,  but  not  dedicated  until  later.] 

'  On  it  are  inscribed  the  names  of  nine  young  men, 
whose  lives  and  blood  were  given  to  their  country's  cause. 
On  the  east  side  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  two  who 
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were  killed  in  battle,  and  one  who  died  of  disease.  These 
are  the  names  of  Henry  McDonald,  who  was  killed  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Charles  C.  Wilson,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Opequan,  and  Edwin  T.  Nims. 

On  the  north  are  the  names  of  the  three  Spauldings, 
the  two  brothers,  Dauphin  and  Henry  Dexter,  and  their 
cousin,  Orland  K. 

On  the  south  are  the  names  of  three  who  were  from  the 
more  Easterly  part  of  the  town  ;  Silas  Black,  the  first  of 
them  all  who  died,  Andrew  J.  Rugg,  and  Russel  T.  Holt. 

Gladly  would  we  dwell  upon  the  separate  lives  of  these 
heroes,  but  time  forbids.  They  were  a  costly  gift.  They 
were  bright,  energetic,  industrious,  and  honorable  young 
men.  They  would  have  made  usetul  citizens  had  their 
lives  been  spared.  The  unselfish  spirit  which  characterized 
their  parents  w^as  wonderful.  Heavily  as  they  were  weighed 
down  with  this  load  of  grief,  they  did  not  murmur.  They 
were  not  heard  to  say  that  they  wished  the  boys  had  not 
gone  ;  that  they  had  remained  at  homt^  and  avoided  danger. 
When  one  of  these  good  men,  w^ho  had  lost  two  of  his  sons, 
heard  of  the  death  of  the  second,  he  exclaimed,  would 
even  be  glad  if  I  had  another  such  son."  Such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  parents  of  these  boys. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  tender  love  and  sympath}' 
displayed,  when  the  bodies  of  these  soldier-boys  were  borne 
homen.  The  whole  town  was  in  mourning.  I  well  remem- 
ber how  sadly  the  news  was  received  of  the  death  of  the 
first,  Silas  Black  ;  and,  later,  how  we  gathered  in  the  church, 
till  every  seat  was  taken,  to  pay  our  tribute  of  sympathy  to 
the  memory  of  Andrew  J.  Rugg.  And  a  like  sympathy  was 
shown  for  the  friends  of  the  Spauldings,  and  Russel  T. 
Holt,  and  Edwin  T.  Nims.  Words  cannot  express  the  ten- 
der sympathy  which  all  telt  for  those  parents  who  could  not 
recover  the  bodies  of  their  sacriticed  sons.  One  was  buried 
at  Memphis,  one  upon  the  battlefield  of  the  second  Bull 
Run,  and  another,  wiiose  education  had  fitted  him  tor  a 
higher  station,  upon  the  field  of  the  r>altle  of  Opequan,  in 
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a  grave  with  many  more,  over  which  our  native  State  has 
erected  an  appropriate  and  durable  monument.  While  we 
honor  the  fallen  martyrs,  let  us  not  forget  that  natives  of 
Sullivan  fell  in  battle,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  other  places 
that  they  were  not  reckoned  as  Sullivan  men  at  the  time. 
Among  them  was  Edwin  B.  Frost,  who  was  killed  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  others,  whose  names  we  hope  sometime  to 
gather  together. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  sur- 
vivors among  the  heroes.  Those  who  died  or  were  killed, 
of  course,  are  mentioned  first;  but  all  who  took  their  lives 
in  their  hands  ;  all,  and  they  were  many  for  so  small  a  town, 
all  who  fought  for  freedom  are  deserving  of  our  lasting 
gratitude  and  remembrance. 

I  would  gladlv  speak  of  the  old  training  days,  and  the 
martial  spirit  of  former  times,  of  the  old  Sullivan  company 
and  her  officers,  and  their  many  eccentric  and  mischievous 
frolics  on  the  old  muster  and  training  days ;  but  that  must 
be  told  today  by  older  men. 

X  would  gladly  speak  of  our  schools,  which  have  sent 
nearly  two  score  of  educated  men  into  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  that,  too,  in  a  town  which  never  had  six  hundred 
inhabitants,  or  many  more  at  least.  But  this  subject  will  be 
treated  this  afternoon.  It  would  be  a  very  tempting  theme, 
to  enter  upon  the  biographies  of  the  excellent  men  who  have 
lived  in  this  town  and  who  have  helped  to  make  her  history  ; 
and  1  should  especially  like  to  enter  upon  the  lives  of  those, 
both  living  and  dead,  who  have  attained  to  such  eminence 
in  the  medical  profession,  who  have  gone  from  this  place  ; 
and  of  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  the  bar, 
and  who  have  honored  the  sacred  calling  of  the  ministry  ; 
of  those  who  have  become  eminent  scientists  ;  of  tliose  who 
have  been  pioneers  in  our  great  west ;  of  those,  both  men 
and  women,  who  have  honored  the  calling  of  the  school- 
teacher :  how  gladly  could  I  spend  hours  and  days  in  dis- 
cussing the  lives  of  these  many  worthy  sons  and  daughters 
of  Sullivan,  but  time  forbids. 
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Beloved  fellow-townsmen  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future :  I  hope  that  the  facts  which  I  have  so  briefly 
stated  have  enabled  you  to  realize  that  the  little  band  who 
incorporated  this  town,  one  hundred  years  ago,  laid  a 
worthy  and  solid  foundation.  I  hope  I  have  shown  that  we 
have  been  true  to  our  trusts.  There  is  sadness  today  in  the 
thought  that  so  many  of  the  old  homes  are  gone  ;  that  so 
many  more  are  only  the  shadow  of  what  they  were.  Some 
feel  that  they  must  all,  sooner  or  later  perish,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  brighter  day  coming  for 
Sullivan.  Many  a  town  in  this  State  which  bid  fair  to  go  to 
ruin  a  few  years  ago  is  in  prosperity  today.  Old  residents 
are  returning  to  their  native  towns  and  building  fine  homes 
or  repairing  old  ones.  City  people  of  wealth  are  going 
back,  even  upon  the  distant  and  high,  out-of-the-way  hills, 
to  build  houses  where  they  can  obtain  good  views.  This 
vvill  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  renewed  life  in  Sullivan.  There 
is  no  finer  scenery  anywhere.  Whatever  else  may  perish  or 
go  to  ruin  ;  these  dear  old  hills,  these  noble  views  will  re- 
main.   The  works  of  God  are  enduring. 

And  something  else  will  remain.  That  character  which 
was  conspicuous  in  our  forefathers ;  their  regard  for  truth 
and  honor,  which  has  iriven  to  this  town  so  threat  a  name  for 
good  morals  and  uprightness  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  ; 
these  foundation-stones  of  character  are  enduring.  The 
town  meeting,  the  church,  and  the  school  are,  as  De  Toc- 
queville  declared,  the  corner  stones  of  an  American  town. 
They  have  been  pre-eminently  so  of  Sullivan.  The  citizens 
have  been  intellit^ent  and  their  town  meetintrs  have  been 
iniiiiature  republics.  Tlieir  churches  have  been  honored 
and  supported  and  there  has  been  a  prevailing  spirit  of 
religion  and  of  religious  life.  The  schools  of  Sullivan  iiave 
bvcii  well-su.stained  and  have  sent  out  men  who  have  honored 
ihc  ^Hni^try,  who  have  been  eminent  physicians,  who  have 
been  distinj^^uished  at  the  bar,  and  who  have  honored  the 
halls  oi  Congress. 

Among  tlie  phvsicians  I  find  two  professors  in  medical 
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colleges  ;  another,  who  is  the  superintending  physician  of  an 
important  asylum  for  the  insane,  has  honored  this  occasion 
by  serving  as  the  President  of  the  Day ;  of  another  I  heard  a 
man  say,  two  weeks  since,  **He  is  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
in  eastern  Massachusetts"  ;  and  still  another,  who  served  with 
honor  during  the  Rebellion,  in  the  United  States  Navy,  has 
won  an  enviable  record  in  his  profession  in  New  York  City. 
I  find  two  lawyers,  still  living,  who  are  winning  laurels  in 
other  states,  and  there  was  another,  not  many  years  deceased, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  among  his  equals  at  the  bar  in 
Boston.  Of  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred 
calling  of  the  ministry  were  devout  and  consecrated  souls. 
Sullivan  has  furnished  seven  or  eight  men  for  this  profession. 
Of  those  who  have  achieved  remarkable  success  as  business 
men,  Keene,  Winchendon,  and  Grand  Rapids  can  point  to 
conspicuous  examples,  and  the  town -has  sent  forth  one  young 
man  who  is  certainly  destined  to  be  known  as  not  only  a  good 
scientific  scholar,  but  as  an  artist  and  portrait  painter  of  merit. 

A  good  library  has  been  started  at  East  Sullivan,  which 
reflects  credit  upon  the  little  girls  who  first  labored  for  it,  and 
upon  their  older  friends  who  aided  them  in  accomplishing 
their  object.  A  commandery  of  the  Golden  Cross  has  been 
instituted  at  East  Sullivan,  with  Leslie  H.  Goodnow  as  the 
Commander. 

Sullivan  may  also  be  justly  proud  of  her  musical  talent. 
It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  the  town  that  the  excellent  musical 
compositions  rendered  upon  this  occasion,  with  such  accuracy 
and  good  taste,  are  given  by  musicians  who  live  in  the  town 
to-day,  as  well  the  vocal  as  the  instrumental  selections. 

Dear  friends,  long  may  this  intellectual  and  moral  spirit, 
this  musical  taste,  the  desire  for  good  reading,  and  all  elevat- 
ino-  and  ennoblinir  influences,  animate,  bless,  comtort,  and 
adorn  your  homes. 

Let  the  spirit  ot  the  lathers  inspire  their  descendants. 
Let  us  go  awav  from  this  (^dorious  centennial  anniversary  ot 
our  town's  incorporation,  teeling  proud  that  we  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  WL-lfare  of  her  tiiture  as  well  as  ol"  her  past.     \  es  ; 
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the  character  of  our  forefathers  is  enduring.  We  shall  always 
carry  some  of  Sullivan  with  us.  Wherever  we  go,  we  shall 
have  Sullivan  blood  in  our  veins ;  we  shall  have  Sullivan 
counsels  and  Sullivan  precepts  and  Sullivan  virtues  in  our 
memories ;  we  shall  dream  of  our  old  Sullivan  homes  in  the 
night  and  we  shall  speak  of  her  to  our  friends  by  day.  We 
cannot  forget  our  homes.  And,  when  another  hundred  years 
have  past,  I  believe  there  will  be  another  great  gathering  on 
this  spot ;  and,  while  I  would  not  unduly  boast  of  the  good- 
ness or  greatness  of  our  modest,  unpretentious,  little  tow^n, 
yet  I  can  only  hope  that,  with  the  greater  opportunities  open- 
ing to  coming  ages,  in  the  light  of  greater  learning  and  wis- 
dom, surrounded  by  all  the  improvements  and  inventions 
which  the  next  one  hundred  years  will  bring  forth,  I  can 
only  hope  that  our  successors  of  the  next  century  will  be  as 
true  to  their  trusts,  as  devoted  to  duty,  as  much  self-conse- 
crated to  truth  and  righteousness,  as  have  been  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  town  in  the  past  century. 

Following  the  oration,  the  East  Sullivan  Brass  Band 
finely  rendered  a  Fantastique,"  by  C.  W.  Dalby.  The 
poem  for  the  occasion  was  written  by  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  (Keith) 
Edwards,  of  Morton,  Pa.  Her  many  friends  of  former  days 
deeply  regretted  her  iiiabilily  to  be  present.  Rev.  J.  L. 
Seward  accepted  the  invitation  to  read  her 

POEM 

FOR  THE  SULLIVAN  CENTKNNIAL,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1S87. 

Vm  with  you  all  in  heart  to  day, 

O,  friends  of  years  gone  by! 
I  hear  your  V(mccs,  clasp  each  hand, 
As  in  your  nu*.lst  I  seem  to  stand. 

While  swift  the  moments  tty. 

I  gaze  again  upon  the  hills, 

And  watch  the  purple  glow 
Of  autumn  tint,  with  many  a  gleam, 
Each  sunny  slope  and  purling  stream, 

As  in  the  long  ago.  \ 
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Afar,  Monadnock,  fair  and  grand, 

Of  all  our  hearts  the  pride, 
Lifts  toward  the  sky  his  sun-kissed  crest. 
While  vale  and  lake,  in  beauty  drest, 
Lie  slumb'ring  at  his  side. 

I  turn  to  where  a  shady  path 

Leads  through  the  whispering  trees, 
And  catch  a  glimpse  of  marble  white, 
Where  sleep  loved  forms  that  from  our  sight 
Passed  like  the  summer  breeze. 

Have  they  forgot,  amid  the  joys 

Of  those  celestial  spheres, 
The  old-time  friends?  —  the  grave  —  the  gay — 
Who've  come  to  celebrate  to-day 
The  flight  of  five  score  years. 

Perchance,  could  we  but  lift  the  veil 
That  hides  their  home  from  ours. 
We'd  see  them  mingling  with  us  here, 
Our  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  dear, 
Crowned  with  immortal  flowers. 

Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow, 

They  toiled,  these  hills  among; 
They  laid  the  towering  forest  low. 
They  watched  the  grain  and  grasses  grow. 
As  rolled  the  years  along. 

Humble  their  homes,  but  strong  and  brave 

Each  heart  and  toil-worn  hand; 
Cheery  their  songs  that  rose  and  fell 
And  echoed  through  the  mossy  dell  — 
Songs  of  their  native  land. 

Dear  native  land  !  sweet  home  beloved! 

Though  far  away  I've  turned 
From  haunts  I  loved,  from  hill  and  stream, 
I've  wandered  back  in  many  a  dream, 

And  ever  for  thee  yearned. 

Beyond  Sierra's  lofty  heights. 

Beside  the  Western  Sea, 
'Neath  sunny  skies  of  sapphire  liue, 
'Mong  roses  bright  with  Heaven's  clear  dew, 
My  heart  turned  back  to  thee. 

And  oft  as,  sunset's  mellow  gleam 
Shone  (^'er  the  "(ioldcn  flatc," 
Thy  robin's  song  came  back  to  me. 
As,  perched  on  blooming  orchard  tree, 
i  He  sang  unto  his  mate. 
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No  bird-song  ever  yet  so  dear,  ' 

So  tender,  clear  and  sweet  — 
No  blossoms  fragrant  as  thine  own, 
On  spring's  soft  zephyrs  gently  blown 

And  falling  at  my  feet. 

When  all  my  labors  here  are  o'er, 

When  earth  recedes  from  sight, 
And  beck'ning,  shining  through  the  mist, 
Hands  that  I've  pressed  and  lips  I've  kissed 

Gleam  with  immortal  light. 

Backward,  one  lingering  look  I'll  cast. 

To  where  thy  mountains  stand. 
And  bless  the  Fate  that  gave  me  birth 
Among  the  fairest  scenes  of  earth  — 

My  loved,  my  native  land. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  L.  Thurston,  of  Goshen,  N.  H.,  then 
offered  the 

CONCLUDING  PRAYER. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  records  of 
this  town,  which  have  been  unfolded  to  us  at  this  gathering. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  past  history  of  the  town.  We  thank 
Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  record  which  has  been  made  for 
Christ  and  His  ever-blessed  religion.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  records  of  the  church  which  have  been  given  to  us  this 
morning.  We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  blessing  that 
has  come  to  this  town  in  moral  worth,  tbunded  upon  the  basis 
of  scripture,  teaching  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  temporal  prosperity  of  this  Christian- 
ized town,  and  may  the  records  of  the  future  reveal  as  great 
a  degree  of  both  material  and  spiritual  prosperity  as  those  of 
the  past  have  done  ;  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Spirit,  help  us  to  seek  Thy  blessing  and  the  life  everlasting. 
Amen. 

As  a  response  to  the  prayer,  the  Hubbard  Qj^iartette 
sang  "  Father,  hear,"  arranged  by  C.  tlenderson.  The 
benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  Rev.  II.  W.  L.  Tluirs- 
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ton  ;  and,  while  the  guests  were  preparing  for  luncheon,  the 
Goodnow  Orchestra  played  Bouillon's      La  Belle  de  la 
.  Ville." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  D. 
W.  Rugg,  then  announced  that 

LUNCHEON 

was  ready.  He  invited  all  to  partake  freely.  He  said  that 
tables  were  spread  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  would  im- 
mediately be  filled  by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  ex- 
ercises or  who  had  been  especially  invited.  x\s  soon  as 
these  had  left,  the  tables  would  be  filled  again  and  would 
continue  to  be  refilled  until  all  had  been  served.  If  those 
who  were  waiting  should  prefer  to  be  served  upon  the  lawn, 
he  announced  that  the  food  could  be  immediately  served  to 
them.  This  appeared  to  be  the  unanimous  preference,  and 
all  were  served  simultaneously,  some  in  the  hall  and  others 
upon  the  lawn.  The  food,  tea  and  cofiee  were  abundant  in 
quantity  and  luxurious  in  quality.  The  food  which  was 
not  consumed,  together  with  the  lumber  which  had  been 
used,  was  sold  at  auction  the  day  following. 

After  the  luncheon  had  been  served,  the  East  Sullivan 
Brass  Band  performed  a  spirited  selection,  which  had  the 
effect  to  bring  the  audience  once  more  around  the  grand 
stand.  It  was  considerably  past  two  o'clock,  the  appointed 
hour,  when  the  President  of  the  Day  rapped  the  assembly  to 
order,  and  the 

POSTPRANDIAL  EXERCLSES 

began.  As  soon  as  order  had  been  restored,  the  President 
read  the 

FIRST  SENTIMENT  : 

The  Day  \vk  Cklkhrate  —  Sullivan  welcomes  her  sons  and  daughters,  who 
have  been  true  to  the  lessons  taught  by  tlieir  ancestors,  who  have  honored  industry 
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who  have  dignified  agriculture,  who  have  prospered  in  business,  who  have  graced  ' 
the  learned  professions,  and  who  have  borne  an  honorable  record  in  state  legisla- 
tures and  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  response  to  this  sentiment,  the  following  letters  were 
received  from  former  citizens  of  the  town.  Hon.  C  C. 
Comstock,  the  writer  of  the  first,  represented  the  5th  Mich- 
igan, district  in  the  49th  Congress. 

LETTER  FROM  HON.  C.  C.  COMSTOCK. 

To  D.  W.  Rugg,  Amos  Wardzuell,  Fred.  A.  Wilson,  Almon  P.  Tyler,  and  Henry  C. 
Rawson,  Committee  of  Arrans;ements  for  the  Centennial  A»niversary  of  the  Incor- 
poration of  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  kind  favor,  inviting  me  to  attend  your  meeting  on  the  27th 
inst.,  received,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks.  It  being  now  apparent  that  I 
cannot  be  with  you  at  that  time,  I  hasten  to  reply.  The  inhabitants  of  Sullivan  are 
as  dear  to  me  to-day  (in  memory)  as  when  I  left  them,  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
My  happy  days  were  spent  among  them,  and  I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge my  obligations  for  the  lessons  there  taught  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  people  were  intelligent,  sober,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious, and  cultivated  true  economy.  This  was  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sullivan  by  their  ancestors,  and  of  more  value  than  great 
worldly  possessions.  To  this  I  attribute  whatever  of  success  I  have  achieved  in 
life.  No  language  of  mine  can  fully  express  my  reverence  and  esteem  for  the  in- 
habitants of  Sullivan  as  I  once  knew  them.  There  were  those  for  whom  I  had  the 
greatest  admiration,  atid  it  has  never  abated.  Their  e.xample  and  deportment  ap- 
peared to  me  like  models  of  himian  perfection.  Among  these  were  my  father's 
nearest  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selim  Frost.  Such  influences  made  an  impression 
on  me  never  to  be  lost,  and,  bv  reason  of  them,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  a  better  man 
from  my  boyhood.  The  voung  men  were  energetic,  manly  and  true.  Their  equals 
as  a  whole,  for  usefulness  in  the  avocations  of  life,  I  have  never  met  in  any  com- 
munity since.  The  young  ladies  were  the  idols  of  society.  They  were  fitted  to 
make  the  hearts  and  homes  of  their  loved  ones  happy.  From  among  their  number 
I  gained  the  affections  of  one  who  became  my  devoted  wife,  was  the  pride  of  my 
life,  and  adorned  my  household  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  till  death  sepa- 
rated us  in  1863.  When  in  prosperity,  or  when  the  fierce  winds  of  adverse  fortune 
stormed  my  pathway,  she  was  the  same  patient,  hopeful,  and  confiding  wife  and 
mother. 

What  wonderful  events  have  transpired  in  this  half  century,  since  we  sat  in 
the  old  church  upon  the  common,  where  congregated  the  aged,  those  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  the  young,  pictures  of  health  and  beautyj!  The  greatest  war  of  which 
the  world  has  a  record,  and  between  sections  of  our  own  country,  desolating  so 
many  homes,  has  its  place  in  history,  and,  although  long  past,  the  mourners  are 
yet  upon  the  streets.  But  thanks  to  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers  and  the  fortunes  of 
war,  we  ate  again  (jnc  nation,  and  those  who  st(jod  face  to  face  in  battle  are  now 
friends.  In  justice  to  the  people  of  the  South,  I  will  say  that  my  associations  with 
them  during  the  last  few  years  have  assured  me  that  they  are,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
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caption,  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  war,  pleased  with  the  riddance  of  slaver\-, 
attached  to  the  union,  and  as  patriotic  to-day  as  we  at  the  North.  I  fear  no  evil  from 
that  source;  but,  in  casting  your  eyes  over  this  broad  land,  you  will  discover  that 
growing  hate  between  classes  which  portends  greater  dangers  than  we  have  yet 
seen.  Men  of  great  wealth  have  often  forgotten  to  do  justice  to  their  fellow-men  ; 
and,  upon  the  other  hand,  anarchists  are  stirring  up  the  ignorant  and  malicious  to 
deeds  of  violence,  rapine,  and  murder.  The  most  pernicious  political  doctrines  are 
fearlessly  advocated  by  eloquent  men,  seeking  to  control.  I  place  mv  reliance  in 
that  great  middle  class,  such  as  were  the  sturdy  men  of  Sullivan,  to  long  perpetuate 
our  form  of  government.  Pardon  me  for  drifting  from  the  purpose  of  this  letter. 
I  will  not  do  it  again. 

The  thousands  of  useful  inventions,  the  ease  with  which  labor  is  performed, 
the  purchase  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  finally  Alaska,  the  building  of 
railroads  and  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  the  improvements  in  the  states,  and  the 
opening  up  of  new  territories,  which,  in  another  fifty  years,  will  place  half  our  pop- 
ulation beyond  the  Mississippi ;  the  finding  of  gold  and  silver  in  our  own  country  ; 
the  discover^' of  oil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  the  perfection  of  the  telegraph; 
the  invention  of  the  telephone  ;  are  all  wonders  of  our  age.  Ingenuity,  persever- 
ance and  science  have  brought  all  these  wonderful  agencies,  and  many  more,  into 
the  service  of  man,  since  I  was  a  resident  of  Sullivan.  Still  our  people  are  not  so 
contented  and  happy  now  as  then.  Neither  are  their  wants  so  well  supplied,  for 
they  have  departed  from  that  old-time  economy,  and  let  extravagance  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  individual  wealth.  These  considerations  should 
cause  us  to  realize  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  ancestors  for  their  teachings  and 
example.  True  riches  and  independence  consist  more  in  good  and  economical 
habits  than  in  the  amount  of  worldlv  goods  possessed.  Fearing  that  I  have  already 
wearied  your  patience,  I  will  close  by  reasserting  what  I  have  before  stated,  that 
my  admiration  has  not  abated  for  my  old  associates,  my  teachers,  our  ancestors,  and 
their  descendants. 

I  most  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  that  interesting  occasion, 
and  take  by  the  hand  the  remaining  few,  and  join  with  all  in  sorrow  for  the  departed 
whom  we  knew  so  well  in  life.  Still,  it  is  honor  enough  forme  to  be  counted  among 
the  natives  of  Sullivan.  Yours  forever, 

C.  C.  COMSTOCK. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  19,  1SS7. 


LETTER  FROM  DAUPHIN  W.  COMSTOCK,  ESQ, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  22,  1SS7. 

To  the  Centennial  Committee,  Greeting: 

It  was  with  the  fathers  of  most  of  you  that  I  walked  the  paths  of  childhood 
and  youth,  when  I  knew  every  homestead  and  its  inhabitants,  I  think,  in  the  bounds 
of  the  township  whose  age  you  will  call  in  remembrance  at  your  cclcbr.ition.  It 
was  when  vour  grandfathers  were  in  the  ])rime  of  life,  with  their  children  around 
them  (in  many  families  more  than  half  a  score  of  them),  that  I  stepped  into  the 
slippery  paths  of  childhood  and  look<-d  out  upon  the  jjrcat  world  (of  which  Sullivan 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  center  and  Keene  the  metropolis),  to  make  my  wav  to  the 
school-house,  where  I  learned  many  things  that  I  could  understand  and  many 
which  I  could  not  comprehend.     Among  my  early  teachers  I  remember  .Miss  Lmily 
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Muzzy,  a  daughter  of  the  minister  of  the  town,  who  taught  me,  among  other  things, 
the  rudiments  of  grammar.  Of  this  teaching  the  most  which  I  remember  to-day  is 
that  a  verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  "  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer."  The  last  part  of 
this  definition  I  seemed  to  understand. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  remember  with  satisfaction  in  connection  with  that 
seat  of  learning  of  my  early  days.  It  was  the  Mu/.zy  well  and  "the  old  oaken 
bucket,  the  iron  bound  bucket,  that  hung  in  the  well."  1  there  learned  that  good 
water  would  quench  a  man's  thirst;  perhaps  I  should  say,  a  boy's  thirst.  That  is 
an  important  lesson  to  learn  and  should  be  learned  early.  An  incident  occurred 
but  a  few  days  since  which  illustrates  my  meaning.  I  was  laying  a  sidewalk  in 
front  of  my  house  (we  make  plank  sidewalks  here),  when  a  man,  on  his  way  to  his 
work,  accosted  me  in  a  surly  manner,  and  asked  me  why  I  was  doing  that  work 
myself.  I  replied  that  I  had  nothing  but  what  I  had  worked  for,  and  that  it  was 
not  and  never  was  disagreeable  to  me  to  work,  and  as  there  was  a  plenty  of  work 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  do  any,  I  claimed  that  I  was  doing  no  one  any  injustice 
by  doing  this  job  myself.  He  replied  that  he  had  always  worked  hard,  but  he  had 
no  house  in  front  of  which  to  build  a  walk.  I  told  hmi  that  five  cents  saved  from 
the  earnings  of  each  day  that  I  had  labored  since  I  began  to  work  for  myself, 
would,  if  put  at  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent., 
amount,  by  this  time,  to  a  sum  which  would  mnke  a  pile  of  silver  dollars  a  hundred 
and  five  feet  high,  there  being,  at  the  present  time,  eight  such  dollars  to  an  inch. 
As  he  was  a  man  who  used  both  beer  and  tobacco,  he  went  off  pondering. 

But  to  return  to  those  scenes  of  early  days.  I  recall  the  sadness  which  came 
to  our  school  by  the  death  of  Maria  Baker,  the  daughter  of  Aaron  Baker.  I  remem- 
ber how  the  whole  community  mourned  the  loss  of  "Uncle"  Sam.  Osgood,  as  every- 
body called  him,  our  nearest  neighbor ;  and  also  the  mourning  for  the  death  of 
John  Wilson,  Esq.,  another  neighbor.  Thus,  year  after  year,  have  we  missed  them, 
until,  long  since,  we  could  all  say,  "Our  fathers,  where  are  they  I  also  recall  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1S26,  when  one  of  the  venerable  citizens  of  the  town  (Dea.  Josiah 
Seward)  attended  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  wear- 
ing a  coat  which  he  had  worn  himself,  in  the  battle,  containing  a  hole  which  was 
pierced  at  that  time  by  a  British  bullet.  Lafayette  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  day  was  further  signalized  by  the  deaths  of  two  of  the  ex-Presidents,  both 
of  whom  were  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Five  years  later,  a 
sad  afirtiction  came  upon  a  family  in  town,  a  father  and  son  dying  of  typhus  fever. 
This  affliction  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  town.  Although  a  lad,  I  remem- 
ber going  to  that  place  to  assist  in  harvesting  the  crop  of  uncut  hay.  These  men 
were  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  venerable  soldier  who  attended  the  corner-stone 
ceremonies  at  Bunker  Hill.  In  the  days  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  lightning 
struck  and  burned  the  buildings  on  what  was  called  the  Sam.  Seward  place.  My 
father  was  one  of  many  who  assisted  in  building  a  new  barn,  while  some  of  you, 
who  will  be  at  the  celebration,  were  in  the  field  hoeing  .Mr.  Nims's  corn.  Again, 
the  buildings  on  the  Tarbox  place,  in  a  neighboring  town,  were  burned.  A  large 
delegation  from  Sullivan  assisted  in  providing  the  new  buildings.  I  went,  with 
other  boys,  to  help  dig  the  potatoes.  Such  acts  of  neighborly  kindness  make  me 
feel  glad  that  I  was  born  in  Sullivan,  and  I  sometimes  think  that  if  I  had  ^^ettleil 
on  the  old  homestead,  instead  of  my  more  enterprising  brother,  I  niiglil  have  been 
there  to-day. 

"  There  is  a  divinity  th:it  shapes  our  ends, 
Ront^h  hew  them  as  we  mav." 
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Sullivan  was  my  home  until  1835,  then  Jaffrey  for  three  years,  until  I  moved  to 
Keene,  early  in  1839,  where  I  remained  until  1S76,  when  I  came  to  Michigan,  a 
state  which,  outside  of  Detroit,  was,  in  1S40,  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness,  but 
which,  at  the  last  census,  was  the  ninth  in  population  in  the  Union,  and  will  proba- 
bly, in  the  next  census,  be  the  seventh. 

I  am  indeed  glad  that  I  spent  my  first  twenty  years  in  Sullivan;  that  the  next 
three  years  were  spent  in  Jaffrey;  that  thirty-seven  years,  the  best  part  of  my  life, 
were  spent  in  Keene;  and  that  the  last  eleven  years  of  my  life  have  been  in  Grand 
Rapids,  in  Michigan;  my  Michigan,  I  am  glad  it  is  now. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  been  so  recently  at  my  former  home  in  New 
Hampshire,  I  should  make  an  effort  to  be  with  you  on  the  twenty-seventh.  I  wish 
to  be  remembered  to  any  who  may  be  present  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted 
during  my  sixty  years'  residence  in  Cheshire  County. 

DAUPHIN  W.  COMSTOCK. 


LETTER  FROM  CAPT.  O.  F.  NIMS. 

Boston,  Sept.  10,  1887. 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  town  of  Sullivan,  N.  H. 

The  occasion  is  one  that  should  interest  all  those  who  were  born  and  bred 
there.  It  was  there  I  spent  my  youth.  It  is  where  lie  buried  my  parents  and 
friends.  Grief  and  pleasure  crowd  alternately  on  my  mind  as  I  wander  back  to  the 
old  town,  where  so  many  associations  are  sweet  in  remembrance.  I  hope  a  goodly 
number  will  be  present,  and  that  the  occasion  will  be  one  long  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure.  I  regret  extremely  to  say  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  enjoy  the 
interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day.  My  business  being  urgent,  and  my  not  having 
anyone  with  me,  forbid  it.  Please  accept  my  thaiiks  for  your  kind  remembrance. 
Very  respectfullv,  your  ob't  servant, 

ORMOND  F.  NIMS. 

Messrs.  D.  IV.  Rug^i;,  Amos  Wardicell,  Fred  A. 
Wilson,  Alnwn  P.  Tyler,  Henry  C.  Raroson. 


LETTER  FROM  MRS.  S.  D.  STOW. 

Mt.  Holyoke  SEMINARY,  Soui'ii  Hadley,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1SS7. 
Committee  of  Arrangements  for  Sullivan  Centennial : 

Gentlemen:  —  Could  I  consistently  accept  your  kind  invitation  for  Sept. 
27th,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  not  only  as  a  personal  friend,  but  as  the  only 
living  representative  of  the  first  family  that  occupied  the  present  parsonage, —  to 
meet  the  beloved  people  who  were  the  cherished  charge  of  my  sainted  husband. 
But  present  enga:.^cnients  jiermit  me  to  extend  onlv  written  messages.  Please 
accept,  therefore,  hearty  C(mgratulations  and  sincere  good  wishes  for  the  town  of 
Sullivan.  From  vour  friend, 

SARAH  D.  STOW. 
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SECOND  SENTIMENT  : 

Our  Forefathers. —  Though  humble,  yet  they  were  virtuous.  Let  their 
sterling  worth,  industry,  sobriety,  and  regard  for  honor  be  appreciated  and  imitated 
by  their  descendants. 

The  President  called  upon  Orlando  Mason,  Esq.,  of 
Winchendon,  Mass.,  a  prominent  business  man  of  that  town, 
to  respond  to  this  sentiment. 

ADDRESS  OF   ORLANDO  MASON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President, — Fifty  years  ago,  when  entering  my 
teens,  I  thought  Sullivan  a  remarkable  town.  The  people, 
the  farms,  the  herds  and  flocks,  seemed  to  me  above  the 
average  ;  and,  as  I  listened  to  the  addresses  of  your  president 
and  historian  to-day,  and  partook  of  your  bountiful  dinner, 
my  youthful  dreams  were  fully  confirmed. 

Our  forefathers  were  a  noble  race.  History  fails  to  give 
a  parallel  for  such  devotion  to  principles  as  is  recorded  of 
them.  They  left  home  and  friends  and  fatherland,  and 
crossed  the  pathless  ocean,  to  found  a  nation  where  they  could 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  Pass- 
ing their  trials  and  triumphs  in  the  wars  with  England,  we 
see  them,  by  their  representatives,  drafting  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  They  knew,  when  they  put  their*  names 
to  that  immortal  document,  that  it  meant  liberty  o?'  death.  As 
one  of  their  number  said,  If  we  do  not  hang  together,  we 
shall  hang  separately."  Eleven  years  later,  was  assembled  in 
the  same  room  another  representative  body  of  their  number 
(among  them  were  some  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence),  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  Constitution  for 
the  States.  There  were  conflicting  interests,  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  states  failed  to  be  represented  in  the  Convention. 
After  laboring  days  and  weeks  without  reacliing  any  satis- 
factory results,  Benjamin  Frankhn,  then  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  moved  that  thereatter  the  sessions  be  opened  with  prayer, 
saving,  "  I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live  the 
more  certain  I  am  that  God  rules  in  the  atlairs  of  men.'' 
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They  labored  other  weeks  and  months  and  brought  forth 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instruments  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  incorporation  of  th^e  Town  of  Sullivan  occurred 
the  same  month  of  the  same  year  —  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  fathers  were  worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires.  They 
arQse  early  and  toiled  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness. 
They  purchased  nothing  they  could  raise  or  make,  and  allowed 
nothing  to  waste.  Our  mothers,  too,  of  blessed  memory,  were 
like  those  of  whom  Solomon  says,  "  She  seeketh  wool  and 
flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands."  While  our 
fathers  were  felling  the  trees,  or  planting  the  crops,  or  caring 
for  the  herds  and  flocks,  our  mothers  were  carding  the  wool, 
and  spinning  the  yarn,  and  weaving  the  cloth,  and  making 
the  garments  for  the  half-dozen,  or  half-score  of  children  that 
God  had  given  her,  and  for  whom  she  was  thankful,  and 
never  washed  the  number  less.  Our  fathers  were  an  intelli- 
gent people.  They  had  not  collegiate  or  academic  advanta- 
ges, and  their  schools  were  of  the  primitive  kind.  Yet  they 
appreciated  them,  and  considered  the  school-master  second 
only  to  the  minister.  They  read  and  they  thought.  They 
read  the  history  of  their  country  till  they  knew  it  by  heart. 
They  read  the  weekly  newspaper,  advertisements  and  all. 
And  they  read  that  book  which  great  minds  of  all  ages  have 
pronounced  "  the  book  of  books" — the  Bible  ;  and  they  drew 
from  it  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  integrity,  and  morality,  which 
they  practised  in  their  lives  and  handed  down  to  posterity. 
They  were  a  social  people.  When  the  corn  and  beans  were 
in  the  chamber,  and  the  potatoes,  and  apples,  and  beef,  and 
pork,  and  cider  were  in  the  cellar,  and  the  shed  was  filled 
with  the  best  of  cleft,  dry,  hard  wood,  they  used  often  during 
the  winter  months  to  invite  their  friends  to  spend  an  afternoon 
and  take  an  early  tea  ;  and  they  discussed  atlairs  of  church, 
and  town,  and  state,  and  nation  ;  while  the  children  listened, 
or  joined  in  the  conversation. 

They  wished  their  children  to  be  social,  and  occasionally 
the  large  kitchen,  always  neat,  received  an  extra  touch  ;  the 
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white  floor  was  sanded,  the  best  of  wood  was  on  the  open 
fire,  an  extra  number  of  tallow  candles  were  placed  about 
the  room,  in  iron  or  brass  candle-sticks,  and  a  row  of 
boards  on  sap  buckets  served  for  seats,  and  the  younger 
members  of  their  families  were  invited  for  a  social  time. 
They  sang  songs,  played  games,  and  conversed  with  as  much 
pleasure  and  profit  as  in  gatherings  at  the  present  time. 

Ruskins  says,  "It  is  better  to  be  nobly  remembered  than 
nobly  born."  Our  fathers  came  of  good  stock,  they  had  good 
blood  in  their  veins — let  us,  their  children,  see  that  they  are 
nobly  remembered.  Let  us,  by  our  lives  and  the  history  of 
the  town,  hand  down  their  virtues,  not  only  to  our  children, 
but  to  our  children's  children  yet  unborn. 

The  audience  then  sang  together  the 

CENTENNIAL  ODE. 

BY  MRS.  ELLEN  S.  (KEITH)  EDWARDS. 

Tune  —  ''Auld  Lang  Syne:' 

Come  let  us  now  our  voices  raise. 

In  songs  of  lofty  cheer, 
To  Him  above,  whose  care  and  love 

Hath  crowned  with  Peace  the  year, — 
With  peace  and  plenty,  friends  and  home, 

To  every  heart  so  dear. 
Swell  high  the  song  !    Ye  hills  prolong 

The  echoes  far  and  near. 

Let  not  a  shade  of  sadness  mar  v 

This  festal  day  so  fair  ; 
Forget  the  tears ;  the  flight  of  years 

Hath  brought  to  each  his  share. 
Forget  the  sorrows  of  the  |)ast, 

Put  toil  and  care  away. 
Be  every  thought  of  bright  hopes  wrought 

This  glad  Centennial  day. 


THIRD  SENTLMENT: 

Our  Fokemoi  hkrs. —  Their  spinning  wheels  were  their  musical  instrunicnls  ; 
their  power  looms  were  moved  by  their  own  muscles.  No  French  cooking  could 
have  made  more  appetizing  tiieir  frugal,  yet  excellent,  meals. 
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In  response  to  this  sentiment,  Mrs.  Cynthia  (Locke) 
Gerould,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  widow  of  Rev.  Moses  Gerould, 
sent  the  following  poem,  written  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 

POEM  BY  MRS.  CYNTHIA  (lOCKE)  GEROULD. 

Don't  look  for  a  poem  by  one  eighty-three, 

Fit  at  all  for  either  yourselves  or  for  me. 

My  hair  is  white  as  the  snow  that  flies, 

And  I'm  older  than  most  who've  gone  to  the  skies ; 

But  well  I  remember  the  days  long  ago, 

When  over  the  hills  and  through  the  deep  snow, 

Not  missing  a  day,  to  school  we  would  go. 

Our  mothers  then  used  the  loom  and  the  wheel, 

And  around  would  fly  the  old  clock-reel; 

They  bak'd  and  they  churn'd,  and  made  the  good  cheese, 

No  new-fangl'd  notions  their  muscles  to  ease. 

On  Sunday,  to  "meeting"  the  people  would  go. 

And  sit  without  stove  when  flying  the  snow  ; 

A  little  foot-stove  might  warm  the  cold  feet, 

And  be  handed  along  to  another  one's  seat. 

The  pews  they  were  square,  the  seats  they  were  hard. 

And  children  would  squeak  where  panels  were  bar'd. 

At  noon  they  would  gather  and  talk  of  the  news. 

And,  afternoon,  come  again  to  their  pews. 

Great  changes  have  com.e,  and  the  years  gone  by ; 

No  longer  the  wheel  and  home-shuttle  fly; 

But  —  noble  is  life  —  and  noble  are  they 

Who've  glean'd  up  their  hist'ry  for  Century  day. 

So  joy  do  I  give  you  from  one  of  old  stock, 

Who,  living  among  you,  was —  CYNTHIA  LOCKE. 


FOURTH  SENTIMENT: 

Our  Clergymen  — Our  pulpits  have  been  filled  by  consecrated  and  devoted 
men;  and  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  our  midst  we  hold  in  high  esteem 
those  who  have  labored  with  honor  and  success  in  the  Christian  ministry,  many 
of  whom  passed  to  their  well-earned  rewards  before  the  sun  of  their  career  had 
reached  its  zenith. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Norton,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  had  been 
asked  to  respond  to  this  sentiment.  As  the  time  was  rapidly 
passing,  and  as  he  had  taken  a  part  in  the  morning  exer- 
cises,  he  politely  begged  to  be  excused  from  speaking, 
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that  he  might  listen  to  some  who  might  otherwise  have  ho 
opportunity  of  being  heard.  His  request  was  granted,  but 
we  publish,  with  pleasure,  the  address  which  he  had  intended 
to  read, 

ADDRESS   OF  THE  REV.   T.   S.  NORTON. 

Mr.  President — I  am  called  upon  to  respond  to  this 
sentiment.  By  our  Clergymen  I  suppose  are  meant  those 
who  have  occupied  the  pulpits  of  this  town,  and  those  who 
have  been  born  or  brought  up  here,  and  have  gone  out  from 
us,  and  have  labored  in  other  fields. 

Soon  after  the  town  was  incorporated  a  few  Christian 
people  felt  the  need  of  the  gospel ;  but  there  was  no  house 
of  worship  and  no  minister,  "and  how  should  thev  hear 
without  a  preacher  ?"  But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.  For  a  few  years  they  worshipped  in  a  barn.  In 
1791—92  a  small  house  was  erected  on  the  hill.  In  those 
days  the  people  went  up"  to  worship  ;  now  they  go  down 
into  the  valleys.  A  church  was  organized  with  twenty-two 
members,  and  six  pounds,  or  twenty  dollars,  were  raised  by 
the  town  for  preaching.  For  six  or  seven  years  the  pulpit  was 
supplied  by  various  individuals.  The  amount  raised  for 
preaching  was  gradually  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
1798,  when  the  Rev.  William  Muzzy  was  ordained  as  pastor, 
at  a  salary  of  sixty-five  pounds  a  year,  or  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  thirty-five  cords  of  wood.  Remember,  that  the 
fire-places  in  those  days  would  take  in  four  or  five-foot  wood. 
Such  an  one  was  in  use  at  the  parsonage  when  I  came  to 
Sullivan  in  1844.  ^I^izzy  was  pastor  twenty-nine  years, 

the  first  and  longest  pastorate.  But  the  people  soon  outgrew 
their  house  of  worship,  and  another  one  was  built  just  back 
of  where  the  Town  Hall  now  stands,  after  the  square-box- 
pew  fashion.  I  remember  preaching  in  this  same  house  three 
years,  and  how  some  of  the  people  were  obliged  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  preacher  as  they  sat  in  their  pews,  and  how  the 
minister  was  far  above  his  people,  who  were  compelled  to 
look  up  to  their  pastor  in  those  days.    This  house  was  built 
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and  dedicated  in  1808.  At  the  raising  we  are  informed 
that  a  barrel  of  liquor  was  procured,  and  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Muzzy  otfered  prayer.  Prayers  and  liquor !  How  would 
that  sound  now,  at  this  day?  And  yet,  do  we  see  very 
much  improvement,  when  we  pray  for  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  then  vote  for  parties  who  sustain  it?  How- 
ever, Our  Clergy"  are  generally  all  right  on  this  question. 
There  are  a  few  Dr.  Crosbys  that  have  not  wheeled  into  line 
yet,  but  they  are  coming. 

I  cannot  speak  definitely  of  all  the  clergymen  who  have 
occupied  these  pulpits  for  the  last  century.  Time  would  fail 
me  to  .speak  of  Muzzy,  of  Peabody,  of  Wright,  of  iVlvord, 
of  Clark,  of  Norton,  of  Stinson,  of  Barber,  of  Stowe,  of 
Fawcett,  of  Drake,  of  Thurston,  of  Phelps,  and  others,  per- 
haps, that  1  have  not  mentioned,  who  have  been  pastors,  or 
actiui^  pastors,  and  many  others  who  have  supplied  the  pulpit 
during  the  intervals  between  the  pastorates,  for  the  last  one 
hundred  years,  with  varied  success,  of  course,  as  in  all  other 
professions.  But  comparisons  at  this  time  and  place  would 
be  invidious.  I  speak  now  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole.  It 
has  been  a  success  here  in  Sullivan,  as  this  numerous  com- 
pany here  to-day  will  testify.  Imagine  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  this  town,  and  what  would  have  been 
the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  man}'  of  this  great  concourse 
of  people  who  have  gone  out  from  us  and  come  back  to  us 
to-day,  had  ii  not  been  for  ^*  Our  Clergy"?  The  ministry 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  professions.  It  is  God's  plan 
of  saving  the  world.  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  the  great  command.  Aside 
from  those  who  have  been  pastors  in  this  town,  we  should 
not  forcret  to  mention  those  who  have  fjone  out  from  us  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  other  places.  My  friend  Seward  will 
doubtless  give  you  their  names  in  his  history  of  the  town  more 
accurately  than  I  can,  so  I  leave  that  for  him.  Some  of  them, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  pastors  of  this  town,  have  gone  to  their 
reward.  Others  may  be  here  to-day,  to  add  their  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  ministry.    I  speak  now  of  all  the  denom- 
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inations  that  have  existed  in  town  during  the  last  century.  I 
am  not  aware  that  but  two  denominations  ever  organized 
societies  here,  as  yet.  The  Orthodox  Congregationalists 
have  organized  two,  and  the  Baptists  one.  In  1808  a  Bap- 
tist society  was  formed,  which  was  in  existence  when  I  came 
to  town  in  1844 ;  but  soon  after,  it  being  more  central  for 
worship,  the  society  removed  to  Gilsum.  Since  then  but  one 
denomination  has  been  sustained,  though  several  families  in 
town  have  been  connected  with  other  denominations.  And 
I  want  to  say,  right  here,  that  the  most  amicable  relations 
have  existed  between  them  all.  I  speak  for  myself,  with  an 
experience  of  fourteen  years  among  this  people.  While 
there  was  no  other  public  meeting  maintained  on  the  Sab- 
bath, I  considered  every  family  in  town  as  belonging  to  my 
parish,  and  I  had  it  all  my  own  way  —  and  my  way  was  to 
treat  all  families  alike.  In  return,  I  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  cordiality.  All  the  people  spoke  of 
me  as  our  pastor."  Where  will  you  find  another  town  like 
Sullivan,  where  a  minister  has  the  whole  town  for  his  parish? 
or  where  they  treat  a  minister  any  better,  if  he  behaves  him- 
self? He  never  need  be  afraid  of  starving  among  such  a 
people  as  this,  though  his  salary  be  small.  I  was  here  four- 
teen years,  and  received  as  many  annual  donation  visits, 
besides  many  other  presents  during  the  year.  I  wish  I  had 
been  more  worthy  of  them. 

1  tell  you,  friends,  Sullivan  is  a  good  place  to  live  in. 
This  people  was  my  first  love,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  it. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  I  like  to  come  back  here,  where  I  am 
cordially  welcomed  by  every  family.  My  children  were 
born  here.  I  am  sorry  that  those  who  survive  could  not  be 
here  to-day  to  participate  in  these  exercises.  I  would  like  to 
say  much  more,  hut  time  forbids.  The  Lord  grant  that  your 
pulpits  may  continue  to  be  filled  with  men  worthy  of  their  high 
calling,  that  in  the  great  day  of  accounts  it  may  appear  that 
they  have  turned  many  to  righteousness  and  will  "  shine  as 
the  stars  forever  and  ever." 
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As  a  further  response  to  this  sentiment,  we  publish  two 
letters.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  the  writer  of  the  first,  was 
a  nephew  of  the  first  minister  of  the  town  (who  then  spelled 
the  last  name  without  the  e).  He  was  so  much  with  his  uncle 
as  to  seem  like  a  Sullivan  man.  The  second  was  written  by 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Locke,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dea.  C.  P.  Locke, 
in  whose  family  he  lived  so  long  that  we  may  properly  claim 
him  as  a  Sullivan  man. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  A.  B.  MUZZEY. 

Peppe^ell,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1S87. 

jD.  W.  Rugg,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  Centennial  Celebration 
at  Sullivan,  iV.  H.: 

Dear  Sir  —  Yours  of  the  14th  instant  reached  me  this  morning.  I  have  been 
confined  at  this  place  by  sickness  for  nearly  a  ni->nth.  As  I  see  no  prospect  of 
immediate  recovery,  1  regret  that  I  must  decline  your  honored  invitation  to  take 
part  in  the  centennial  exercises.  With  deep  interest  in  the  occasion,  I  trust  my 
place  will  be  readily  supplied,  and  that  all  the  exercises  of  the  day  will  pass  with 
the  success  to  be  desired. 

With  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

A.  B.  MUZZEY. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  REV.  C.  S.  LOCKE. 

WestDedham,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  18S7. 

To  Mr.  D.  W.  Rugg: 

Dear  Sir —  I  regret  that  other  engagements  vsill  prevent  me  from  being  pres- 
ent at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  Sullivan,  and  from  meeting  its  citizens  on  such 
a  joyous  occasion,  and  seeing  its  pleasant  hills  and  valleys  while  decked  in  their 
gay  autumnal  colors.  I  will  not,  however,  decline  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  to 
which  you  have  kindlv  invited  my  attention.  If,  as  well  may  be  the  case,  some 
person  should  be  found  who  will  respond  with  the  3iving  voice,  and  who  is  better 
acquainted  than  myself  with  the.  clergymen  who  have  ministered  in  Sullivan,  or 
have  been  born  there  and  settled  in  other  i)laces,  I  will  cheerfully  yield  the  plat- 
form in  his  favor. 

I  remember  distinctly  only  three  clergymen  connected  with  the  town  —  Rev. 
T.  S.  Norton,  who  was  minister  in  Sullivan  during  my  youth,  Kev.  Granville 
Wardvvell,  niy  schoolmate  in  Kimball  Union  .\ccidemy,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  love  for  his  native  town,  and  interest  in  its  history,  are  well 
known  to  you.  J'.ut  while  each  minister  of  our  good  old  town,  or  who  has  gone 
out  from  it,  had  his  individual  excellencies  and  peculiarities,  we  can  safely  say  of 
ail  or  them,  that  in  the  choice  and  exercise  of  their  calling  they  were  actuated  by 
the  highest  motives.  They  took  up  the  Master's  wcfrk  in  the  Master's  spirit  of  self- 
deniai,  I'aith,  devotion,  and  love  for  humanity.    In  former  times  the  salaries  of  the 
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clergy  in  country  towns  were  very  meagre,  while  their  labors  were  incessant  And 
varied.  Two  sermons  must  be  ready  for  Sunday;  preparation  be  made  for  evening 
conference  on  that  day  and  on  some  week  day;  the  Sunday  School  must  be  looked 
after,  and  teachers  be  provided  and  instructed  ;  parochial  calls  must  be  made,  spec- 
ial visits  be  given  to  the  pour,  sick  and  aged ;  instructors  be  selected  for  the  public 
and  select  schools,  and  supervision  be  given  to  the  schools  themselves,  and  pro- 
tection often  be  granted  to  those  who  were  in  any  way  particularly  wretched,  or 
suffering  from  injustice.  In  towns  where  inns  were  wanting,  the  traveller,  and 
sometimes  the  tramp,  sought  and  found  refuge  in  the  minister's  house.  Frequently 
the  clergyman  followed  the  e.^ample  of  Paul,  working  for  his  support  with  his  own 
hands,  not  in  tent-making  indeed,  but  most  frequently  by  holding  the  plow  and 
wielding  the  axe,  hoe  and  scythe.  If  distinguished  for  scholarship  he  would  receive 
for  a  while  into  his  household  those  students  whose  spirits  were  too  exhuber- 
ant  for  the  bounds  of  Dartmouth.  More  frequently,  however,  they  gave,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  gratuitous  instruction  to  some  poor  boy  of  promising  talents 
who  wished  to  become  a  minister,  or  to  some  girl  who  aspired  to  usefulness  as  a 
teacher.  The  clergy,  in  old  times  as  in  the  present,  were  firm  believers  in  educa- 
tion, and  would  make  great  sacrifices  to  have  their  own  children  receive  the  best 
possible  training.  To  those  of  their  parishioners  who  would  read  they  introduced 
papers  and  lent  books,  and  made  their  homes  centres  of  an  intellectual  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious  influence,  invaluable  in  times  when  public  libraries  and  daily 
papers  were  unknown,  and  communication  was  unfrequent  and  slow.  The  clergy 
have  been  a  great  bulwark  against  the  ignorance,  superstition,  narrowness,  moral 
deterioration,  and  local  feuds  which  are  apt  to  be  the  bane  of  rural  communities. 

The  tribute  which  Goldsmith  gave  in  "  The  Deserted  Village  "  to  the  country 
clergyman,  is  good  for  all  times  and  towns,  but  what  poet  or  orator  has  yet  done 
justice  to  the  clergyman's  better-half,  the  refined,  gentle,  patient,  loving,  devoted 
woman,  who  has  added  to  the  combined  duties  of  housekeeper,  wife  and  mother, 
those  that  belong  to  the  social  head  of  the  parish,  whose  diligent  hand,  working  by 
the  candle  that  goeih  not  out  by  night,  made  old  garments  look  almost  as  good 
as  new,  and  whose  miraculous  ingenuity  would  transform  cream  and  codfish,  or 
salt  pork  and  patotoes  into  a  meal  that  would  put  a  cooking-school  to  shame,whose 
thoughtfulness  and  sympathy  and  little  gifts  of  good  things  have  cheered  the  sick 
and  desponding,  whose  kindly  smile  and  graceful  address  have  won  the  heart  of 
childhood,  whose  tact  and  good  judgment  have  conciliated  warring  elements,  whose 
fingers,  as  ready  with  the  pen  as  deft  at  the  needle,  have,  when  the  husband  was 
worn  out  with  arduous  labor,  written  sermons  that  came  from  the  heart  and  touched 
hearts  that  spoke  again. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  certainly  in  former  times  the  minister  and  his 
wife  gave  themselves  unreservedly  to  their  religious  and  moral  work.  They  thought 
not  what  they  should  get  for  themselves,  but  what  they  could  do  for  others,  and  how 
to  help  to  establish  Christ's  kingdom.  Sullivan  and  the  beautiful  hill  towns  around, 
which  have  the  Grand  Monatlnock  fur  their  sentinel,  are  intellectually  and  morally 
what  they  are,  largely  from  their  intluence.  Let  us  honor  their  memory.  Let  us 
do  more;  let  us  follow  their  exam])le.  C.  S.  LOCKii. 
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FIFTH  SENTIMENT: 

Our  Physicians  —  A  proper  care  of  the  body  leads  to  a  healthful  action  of 
the  mind,  Sullivan  is  proud  of  her  worthy  sons  who  have  chosen  the  profession  of 
medicine,  of  whom  there  are  those  who  have  attained  to  the  highest  distinction  in 
their  calling. 

The  President,  himself  an  honored  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, introduced,  to  respond  to  this  sentiment,  Edwin  A. 
Kemp,  M.  D.,  of  Danvers,  Mass. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   E.   A.  KEMP. 

Mr.  President  —  It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  gratifi- 
cation to  meet  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sullivan,  to 
celebrate  her  hundredth  anniversary.  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
to-day  as  one  of  her  children.  The  place  you  have  selected 
for  the  re-union  is  a  memorable  one  to  me.  Here  I  spent  all 
my  youthful  days.  Here  every  foot  of  ground,  every  tree 
and  stone,  in  fact,  every  nook  and  corner,  is  as  familiar  to 
me  as  the  days  of  my  existence,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
repeating  that  old  familiar  verse  which  you  have  so  often 
heard  : 

"  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view; 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew." 

Yes,  how  home-like  everything  looks.  x\cross  the  way  is 
the  old  well,  where  so  often  I  have  tarried  on  a  hot  summer 
day  to  quench  my  thirst.  On  this  spot  stood  the  first  meeting- 
house, where  I  attended  divine  worship.  How  plainly  I  see 
it  now,  with  its  ell  on  each  end,  and  its  old-fashioned  square 
pews  ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  how  musical  those  seats 
were  at  the  close  of  each  prayer.  In  spite  of  all  the  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past,  in  spite  of  all  the  enjoyments  which 
this  day  has  brought,  in  meeting  so  many  familiar  faces,  still 
there  is  a  shadow  of  sadness  which  steals  over  me  as  I  look 
around  on  this  assembly  and  miss  so  many  absent  ones  who 
were  wont  to  meet  with  us  thirty  years  ago.  But  I  must 
leave  this  familiar  spot  —  the  place  where  memory  would 
cjladlv  linfjer. 
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How  wonderful  to  recall  the  past  so  vividly  to  mind,  but 
how  much  more  wonderful  is  that  complex  organ,  the  brain, 
which  is  capable  of  retaining  so  many  past  events.  There 
are  many  axioms  in  physics  as  well  as  in  mathematics  ;  and 
one  is,  that  a  healthy  body  is  more  apt  to  give  a  healthy 
mind  than  a  diseased  body.  But  a  healthy  body  does  not 
always  give  a  healthy  mind.  You  cannot  expect  to  gather 
grapes  of  thistles,  neither  can  you  expect  noble  and  elevated 
thoughts  from  a  diseased  and  degenerate  mind.  How  can  the 
water  be  clear  unless  the  water  is  pure?  Those  before  me 
to-day  who  till  the  soil,  very  well  know  that  the  anticipated 
crop  is  in  accord  with  the  soil  and  its  surroundings  ;  so  it  is 
with  the  human  mind,  its  value  is  in  accord  with  the  soil  and 
culture.  Look,  if  you  will,  at  the  history  of  our  country 
and  its  laws,  the  executive  ability  which  has  been  shown  by 
our  statesmen,  and  you  will  find  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
work  has  been  done  by  men  who  were  reared  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  country  homes  like  SuUiTan.  Among  them  were 
such  men  as  Webster,  Lincoln  and  Grant,  and  hundreds  of 
others  who  were  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  instructed  in 
a  proper  development  of  both  body  and  mind,  and  were  not 
taught  the  weak,  nonsensical  ideas  of  fashion. 

You  remember  the  story  told  of  Webster  while  at  an 
evening's  gathering.  A  young  man  of  fashion  walked  up  to 
him  and  said:  "Mr.  Webster,  do  you  not  dance?"  Mr. 
Webster  looked  at  him  and  said,  -'No,  sir,  I  have  not  the 
capacity."  No,  he  had  not  spent  his  youthful  days  in  edu- 
cating his  heels,  but  he  had  educated  his  mind  so  that  he 
was  able  to  sway  a  nation  with  his  eloquence.  Yes,  these 
men  who  were  reared  on  our  fiirms  were  surrounded  with 
heathful  influences  ;  were  brought  up  with  an  honest,  indus- 
trious, and  frugal  people,  and  thus  placed  in  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  to  develope  a  healthy  body  as  well  as 
mind.  Consequently,  they  went  forth  into  the  world  as  men 
of  worth  and  intellect  and  have  become  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  our  country.  As  I  remember  this  town  thirty-live  or  forty 
years  ago,  I  almost  feel  it  was  a  model  town,  although  there 
were  some  who  had  their  idiosyncrasies.      As  a  whole,  the 
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town  had  an  honest,  industrious  and  intelligent  people,  with 
conscientious  principles  and  honest  endeavors.  Consequetly, 
she  has  sent  forth  from  her  midst  many  worthy  sons  and 
daughters.  Among  that  number  you  will  find  a  few  names 
which  I  will  mention  as  belonging  to  the  medical  profession  : 

John  Brown,  a  son  of  Eleazer,  who,  many  years  ago, 
was  an  able  physician  in  Vermont;  Edward  B.  Nims,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Northampton  Asyhim  for  the  Insane  ;  Carl- 
ton P.  Frost,  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  Faculty ;  Joel 
Williston  Wright,  Professor  in  the  University  Medical  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City ;  Rufus  Osgood  Mason,  a  well- 
known  physician  in  New  York  City :  Enoch  Alba  Kemp, 
who  died  at  East  Douglas,  Mass..  October  31,  1883.  to 
this  list  my  own  name  be  added,  it  will  make  in  all  seven 
physicians  who  have  gone  forth  from  Sullivan. 

I  w^ould  be  glad  if  time  permitted  to  speak  of  Messer 
.Cannon  and  Timothy  L.  Lane,  who  practised  medicine  here 
for  some  years  each  ;  and  also  of  Barton  and  others  who 
were  here  for  shorter  periods. 

Many  of  these  have  become  eminent  in  their  profession. 
Surely  Sullivan  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  those  sons 
who  have  done  credit  to  themselves  as  well  as  honor  to  their 
town.  Where  can  you  find  a  town  of  its  size  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  physicians,  and  so  many  who  have  become 
eminent  in  their  profession  ? 

Dr.  Rufus  Osgood  Mason,  of  New  York  City,  sent  a 
note  expressing  his  regrets  at  being  unable  to  attend  the 
celebration.  Dr.  C.  P.  Frost,  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
Faculty,  sent  a  note  expressing  his  intention  to  be  present : 
but  circumstances  afterwards  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
go  to  Sullivan  on  that  day. 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  RUFUS  OSCOOD  MASON. 

T70  \V.  50th  St..  XfM-  York,  September  17,  1SS7. 
J/r.  F.  A.  IVilson,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

T  thank  von  very  heartilv  for  your  kind  inviufjon  to  be  present  at  the  Sullivan 
Centennial  and  take  a  part  in  the  e.\erci.ses.    It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  and 
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I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so ;  I  find,  however,  that  my  engagements  will  render 
it  impossible.  With  many  regrets,  but  with  many  kind  thoughts  concerning  my 
fellow-townsmen  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  occasion,  I  am  obliged  to 
decline  your  kind  invitation  and  remain  very 

Sincerely  yours,  R.  OSGOOD  MASON. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  C.  P.  FROST. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  September  21,  1887. 

F.  A.  Wilso7i: 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  plaster  is  drawing  very  well  and  I  am  now  planning  to  be 
present  at  Sullivan,  on  the  27th.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  trip  both  ways  and 
Centennial  all  into  one  day.    Can  reach  Keene  about  10  A.  M.,  I  think,  and  drive 
up  from  there,  and  get  back  there  to  take  the  ro  p.  m.  train  for  home. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  P.  FROST. 


SIXTH  SENTIMENT: 

The  Law — The  basis  of  moral  order;  the  foundation  of  government.  When 
defended  and  expounded  by  conscientious  men,  it  becomes  the  banner  of  liberty. 
-Sullivan  gladly  welcomes  her  sons  who,  in  this  honorable  profession,  raise  their 
voices  in  defence  of  truth  and  honor. 

The  response  was  to  have  been  by  E.  V.  Wilson,  Esq. 
It  being  at  first  supposed  that  he  was  not  in  the  audience,  the 
President  called  for  E.  P.  Dole,  Esq.,  of  Keene,  who  is  con- 
nected by  marriage  vvith  a  Sullivan  family.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  recognized  later  and  called  to  the  platform.  Both 
addresses  follow. 

ADDRESS  OF  E.  P.  DOLE,  ESQ^ 

Mr.  President  — What  can  you  raise  on  your  cold  and 
rocky  hill  farms?"  said  a  Southerner  to  the  greatest  of  New 
England  statesmen,  the  renowned  lawyer,  the  great  expound- 
er of  the  constitution,  the  great  Secretary  of  State,  at  whose 
beck  kings  trembled  and  princes  recoiled — a  man  whose 
words  and  fame  will  live  forever.  *^  What  can  you  raise  on 
your  cold  and  rocky  hill  farms?"  The  answer  was  a  proud 
one.    "We  raise  men." 

Over  two  thousand  years  ago,  all  roads  led  to  Rome. 
OvLT  all  these  roads,  from  the  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  the 
wiiole  world  centered  in  this  mighty  capital.    A  few  great 
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families  were  masters  of  Rome.  It  had  fallen  under  the 
power  of  the  military  rule.  A  few  aristocratic  women  dazzled 
the  masses  by  their  display  of  jewels.  They  had  their 
treasures  of  silver  and  gold,  their  jewels,  and  their  silks. 
They  had  their  pearls  from  the  sea  of  Arabia  and  their  costly 
ornaments  and  adornments.  One  of  the  richest  of  these 
women  was  once  displaying  her  costly  pearls,  her  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  In  her  presence  was  a  worthy  woman,  who 
had  neither  silk  nor  treasure,  nor  pearls  from  Arabia,  but, 
pointing  to  her  two  sons,  she  said,  in  her  simplicity,  These 
are  my  jewels." 

You  will  perhaps  remember  a  w^onderful  battle  fought 
by  the  great  Napoleon — in  some  respects  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  his  military  career.  At  first,  his  great 
genius  seemed  baffled.  He  was  greatly  outnumbered  ;  the 
odds  were  fearfully  against  him.  He  sat  upon  his  horse,  with 
his  field-glass  in  his  hand,  carefulh^  scanning  every  part  of  the 
field  of  battle  ;  quiet,  motionless,  apparently  as  passionless  as 
though  made  ol  marble.  Finally,  he  turned  to  one  of  his 
marshals  and,  pointing  to  a  hill,  said:  "Marshal,  that  hill 
is  the  key  of  the  battle.  Can  you  reach  the  summit?"  "  I 
will  try,"  was  the  answer.  A  moment  letter,  ten  thousand 
men  of  the  reserved  force,  ten  thousand  of  the  grand  Old 
Guard,  were  streaming  down,  along  a  defile,  pressing  on  at 
double-quick.  On  the  heights  opposite  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  Austrians,  with  three  hundred  cannon  tiring 
upon  those  ten  thousand  men.  Grape  and  canister  tore 
through  their  ranks,  but  they  steadily  closed  them  up,  leaving 
a  long  and  bloody  trail  behind  them.  It  was  a  mile  through 
that  defile,  but  at  length  they  reached  the  summit.  The 
little  band  triumphed.    Victory  was  won. 

What  can  you  raise?  What  can  you  raise  on  these 
cold,  rocky,  iiill  farms  of  Sullivan?  Your  answer  may  well 
be,  "Men."  What  are  your  jewels?  They  are  your 
children  who  are  here  and  the  children  whom  you  have  sent 
out  broadcast  into  the  world.  As  all  roads  led  to  Rome  in 
the  ancient  time,  so  now  the  roads  all  lead  to  the  cities  and 
larger  places.    In  those  cities  and  large  towns  fortunes  are 
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piled  up  and  fame  established.  Whence  come  all  thes^ 
men?  They  come  from  these  grand  hili  towns.  They  have 
gone  to  these  larger  places  and  have  made  names  for  them- 
selves. These  men  are  your  jewels.  The  jewels  of  our 
land  are  the  noble  men  and  wonen  who  have  gone  forth  from 
these  hill  towns  and  who  have  made  our  great  nation  what  it 
is  to-day. 

The  population  of  Sullivan  is  not  today  more  than  a  half 
what  it  has  been.  What  of  it?  What  of  it?  After  Napo- 
leon's great  battle,  the  ten  thousand  -of  the  Old  Guard  had 
been  reduced  to  one  thousand.  But  the  nine  thousand  men 
who  died  in  that  charge  saved  France  and  glorified  the  Old 
Guard  for  all  ages  yet  to  come.  So  it  is  with  the  hill  towns. 
From  these  tow^ns  have  gone  heroic,  honest  men  and  women, 
who  have  given  their  blood  and  their  lives  to  their  country, 
and  who  are  buried  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  soil  of 
Sullivan  is  like  the  soil  of  other  hill  towns.  The  influence 
of  this  excellent  town  will  be  felt  not  in  Sullivan  alone,  but 
it  proceeds  from  all  her  sons  and  daughters  who  have  gone 
forth  to  bless  the  world. 


ADDRESS  OF  EDGAR  V.   WILSON,  ESQ^ 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — When  I 
heard  the  last  sentiment  read  by  your  President,  a  sentiment 
which  relates  to  my  profession,  I  indulged  the  hope  that  I 
should  be  excused  from  saying  anything.  Sucli  a  release 
would  have  been  indeed  not  ungrateful  to  me,  for  I  sat  so 
long  with  my  feet  resting  upon  the  damp  ground  that  I  do 
not  leel  that  1  can  do  justice  to  the  theme,  nor  to  myself,  nor 
(what  is  more  important)  to  you.  I  trust  that  in  so  far  as  I 
shall  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  theme  you  will  pardon  me  and 
help  me  by  your  kind  forbearance. 

The  sentiment  to  which  1  am  asked  to  respond  declares 
law  to  be  the  basis  ot  moral  order."  It  is  indeed  the  true 
Inundation  of  moral  order  and  ^ood  irovernment.  It  has 
been  fouiul  essential,  in  every  nation,  to  establish  laws,  how- 
ever crude  and  simple  they  may  have  been  at  the  very  first, 
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for  the  government  and  well-being  of  the  people.  Under  the 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  under  their  dismantled  walls,  we  tind 
the  evidences  of  legal  proceedings,  such  as  deeds  duly  signed 
and  sealed  ;  also  other  evidences  of  the  ownership  and  trans- 
fer of  real  estate.  Wills  were  made  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  showing  the  established  laws  of  custom  in  re- 
spect to  one  of  a  man's  most  cherished  rights,  that  ot  indicat- 
ing while  living  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  his  goods  after 
his  decease ;  showing  also  a  tolerable  development  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  which  must  be  attained  before  such  cus- 
toms can  be  prevalent. 

Every  historical  country  has  i^een  noted  for  a  code  of 
laws,  or  perhaps  for  several  codes.  Rome  was  for  many 
centuries  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Her  laws  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  comprehensiveness  and  far-reaching  application. 
They  were  still  more  remarkable  in  the  powerful  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  upon  the  modern  nations  of  Europe, 
which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ;  and  they  were  laws,  too,  whose  influence 
was  felt  in  the  colonies  planted  by  the  European  states. 
These  Roman  laws  exerted  an  influence  which  is  discovered 
in  the  laws  of  the  different  states  of  this  Union.  New 
Hampshire  has  felt  their  influence,  and  we  may  say  that 
even  Sullivan  enjoys,  in  a  sense,  the  effects  of  Roman 
legislation.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  laws  was  lelt 
wherever  the  armies  of  Rome  advanced.  Whether  they 
met,  undismayed,  the  barbarians  of  the  chilly  north,  or 
those  who  dwelt  in  the  lands  which  felt  the  blasting  winds 
of  the  Sahara,  wherever  a  province  was  subdued,  the  law^s 
of  Rome  were  put  in  force  and  their  influence  transmitted. 

1  am  not  here  as  the  representative  of  the  legal  talent  of 
Athol,  nor  can  I  venture  to  give  the  names  of  the  natives  or 
past  residents  ot  Sullivan  who  have  adopted  the  legal  pro- 
fession. I  know  that  some  of  tiiem  have  won  honorable 
records.  I  And  in  the  sentiment  which  lias  been  read  this 
true  statement,  that  the  law  *'when  defended  and  expounded 
by   conscientious   men''  becomes      the  banner  of  hberty." 
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The  maxims  of  the  law  are  indeed  powerful  instruments  in^ 
the  hands  of  the  right  men. 

Before  the  Revolution,  while  the  colonies  were  still  under 
the  yoke  of  English  rule,  it  was  one  of  Boston's  grandest 
lawyers,  James  Otis,  who  defended  with  unanswerable  argu- 
ments that  great  watchword  of  the  colonists,  "  No  taxation 
without  representation."  It  was  another  great  lawyer,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  who  made  the  hall  in  which  was  held  the 
Virginia  Convention  ring  with  his  fiery  and  impassioned 
eloquence,  as  he  defended  the  rights  of  his  countrymen  and 
declared,  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death."  It  was 
another  great  lawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  drafted  that 
immortal  instrument,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and,  when  this  same  constitution  had  been  sent  to  the  states 
for  approval,  and  when  the  State  of  New A^ork  held  aloof, 
and  it  was  doubttul  if  she  would  ratify  it,  it  was  another 
matchless  lawyer,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who,  by  his  masterly 
eloquence,  carried  through  the  convention  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  and  who,  by  his  convincing  arguments,  in 
debate  and  in  the  Federalist^  secured  its  adoption,  and  the 
foundation  of  this  government,  which  has  stood  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  rests  more  firmly  than  ever 
before. 

At  the  period  of  the  Rebellion,  it  was  a  noble  and  most 
divinely  opportune  lawyer  w^ho  was  at  the  head  of  our  nation. 
Many  of  those  ever-to-be-famous  war-governors  were  law- 
yers. Well  did  they  expound  and  defend  our  laws,  and,  by 
their  etTorts,  carried  out  by  the  deeds  of  the  soldiers,  we  be- 
came truly  a  land  of  the  free. 

That  the  laws  of  our  nation  and  our  states  have  been 
expounded  by  wise  and  able  and  conscientous  men,  the  con- 
dition of  our  country  to-day  will  attest.  It  may  be  true  that 
lawyers  are  not  all  honest;  but  the  fact  remains  an  eternal 
truth,  all  the  same,  that  when  the  laws  are  expounded  and 
dct'cnded  by  able,  honest,  and  sincere  men,  such  as  really 
grace  the  legal  profession  to-day  in  such  numbers,  the  state 
and  the  nation  are  safe. 
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Hon.  M.  D.  L.  Collester,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  was 
invited  to  be  present  and  to  contribute  a  poem  for  the 
celebration.  His  characteristic  reply  to  the  editor  is  here 
published.  In  three  months  after  the  celebration,  Mr. 
Collester  suddenly  died  at  Mankato. 

LETTER  FROM  HON.  M.  D.  L.  COLLESTER. 

Mi^NKATO,  Minn.,  Aug.  31,  1887. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Seward: 

Dear  Sir  —  Yours  of  29th  inst.  received-    I  have  not  written  a  line  of  poetry 
in  years.    Indeed,  poetry  does  not  grow  in  this  country.    We  are  too  material  and 
grossly  fatalistic  in  our  tendencies  to  think  much  of  poetry.    Thank  you  for  your 
kind  recognition,  however,  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  a  glorious  celebration. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

  M.  D.  L.  COLLESTER. 

SEVENTH  SENTIMENT: 

Our  Schools — The  cradles  of  liberty;  exponents  of  virtue.  The  schools  of 
Sullivan  have  furnished  nearly  two-score  of  men  for  the  learned  professions,  with  a 
population  never  exceeding  six  hundred. 

The  President  called  for  addresses  from  Mrs.  C.  K. 
Fifield,  of  Seattle,  Washington  Territory,  and  George  C. 
Hubbard,  Esq.,  of  Gilsum,  and  announced  a  letter  from  Dr. 
George  W.  Keith,  of  Stoughton,  Mass.,  in  response  to  this 
sentiment. 

ADDRESS  OF   MRS.   CELESTE    (kEITH)  FIFIELD. 

'Mr.  President,  Friends  and  Neighbors — It  seems 
that  I  have  been  appointed  by  your  Executive  Committee  to 
respond  to  the  sentiment  just  read,  and  if  I  must  take  any 
part  in  this  centennial  of  my  native  town,  I  thank  you  that 
this  subject  has  been  assigned  me.  It  is  one  that  needs  no 
argument  to  prove  its  truth.  The  history  of  our  country 
stands  out  in  living  letters,  as  its  best  defence. 

This  sentiment,  Our  schools,  the  cradles  of  liberty  ; 
exponents  of  virtue,"  is  one  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  and 
I  onlv  wish  that  I  could  clothe  in  appropriate  language  the 
thoughts  and  teelings  that  this  topic  inspires.  Those  who 
know  me  best  will  know  that  I  utter  no  vain  words  when  I 
say  that  ''Our  Schools"  occupy  a  very  warm  corner  of  my 
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heart.  The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  passed  in  the^ 
school-room.    I  have  grown  old  and  gray  there. 

Our  schools — and  what  are  we  to  understand  by  our 
schools?  They  are  those  schools  that  belong  to  everybody  ; 
free  as  the  blessed  air  that  we  breathe,  to  every  son  and 
daughter  of  this  glorious  Republic.  There  are  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  and  noble  ones  too,  that  the  favored 
few  enjoy.  But  ''Our  Schools"  are  free  to  the  poor  and  rich 
alike.  They  are  public,  and  the  poor  man's  son  enters  them 
feeling  as  much  at  home  as  his  rich  neighbor.  And  where 
was  solved  this  great  problem  of  equal  school  rights,  and  who 
were  its  sainted  authors?  It  was  solved  over  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years  ago.  I  go  back  across  that  lapse  of  time  and 
as  I  look  out  upon  the  dreary  waste  of  waters  which  now  floats 
its  thousand  steamers,  I  see  the  white  sails  of  a  lonely  boat. 
It  is  the  tiny  Mayflower.  Again  I  look  and  listen,  and  I 
hear  its  prow  as  it  grates  upon  the  sandy  beach.  The 
shadows  of  night  come  down,  and  the  sails  of  that  little  boat 
flap  idlv  to  and  fro,  as  if  lulling  itself  to  sleep  and  rest.  But 
sleep  does  not  come  to  the  eye-lids  of  that  sturdy  crew,  who 
have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  deep  for  sweet  freedom's  sake. 
They  meet  in  the  little  cabin,  and  with  a  forethought  which 
seems  almost  divine,  they  make  laws,  the  effect  of  which  will 
last  as  long  as  this  good  round  globe,  and  which  are  to  us, 
their  descendants,  of  more  w^orth  than  all  the  gold  that  sleeps 
in  its  bosom. 

Here  first  upon  our  shores  commenced  the  rocking  of 
the  great  cradle  of  liberty.  Here  first  was  planted  the  germ, 
which  by  nourishing,  has  become  a  tree  of  vast  proportions. 
Its  roots  are  firmly  planted  among  the  granite  boulders  of 
New  England,  while  for  ever}'  root  that  has  struck  downward 
into  her  scanty  soil,  a  broad  branch  has  shot  upward,  until  it 
overshadows,  trom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  this  fair  land. 
Would,  that  it  liad  pleased  the  good  Father  above,  to  have 
manned  a  second  Mayfiower,  with  another  Puritan  crew, 
whose  destination  had  been  a  Stnitliern  port  !  Then  would 
our  south-land  whicli  bc»asts  of  its  teeming  cane,  Lrlorv  with 
us  in  these  cradles  of  liberty.     I  am  proud  of  New  llanip- 
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shire,  proud,  especially  of  my  dear  native  Sullivan  ;  and  when 
far  from  it,  in  the  distant  west,  daily  in  spirit  am  I  here,  and 
nightly,  in  my  dreamy  wanderings,  I  find  myself  playing 
upon  the  hills  of  my  childhood's  home.  What  matter  if  they 
be  rough  and  bleak,  of  a  soil  more  scant  than  the  prairied 
west,  they  are  rich  in  noble  men  and  women,  whose  hearts 
have  ever  been  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 
In  proof  of  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
century  just  past,  with  a  population  never  exceeding  six  hun- 
dred, nearly  two-score  of  her  sons  have  gone  out  educated  in 
the  learned  professions  ;  representatives  of  the  law,  healers  of 
the  diseased  mind,  and  healers  of  the  sick  in  body,  not  for- 
getting those  pioneers  who  have  helped  to  cover  the  country, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  north,  to  the 
southern  gulf,  with  a  net-work  of  roads,  highways  for  the 
iron  horse.  To  tliese  fathers  and  mothers,  who  have  been 
such  faithful  toilers  in  the  home-nest,  too  much  credit  can 
never  be  given.  In  their  great  love  for  their  children  they 
have  taken  upon  themselves  all  of  the  burdens  of  the  day, 
and  with  their  willing  hearts,  have  given  such  encourage- 
ment to  their  sons,  as  has  enabled  them  to  win  the  race. 
Neither  have  these  daughters  been  laggards.  They  have  been 
among  the  presiding  deities  who  have  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  the  little  red  school-houses  that  have  sprung  up  on  the 
hills  and  in  the  vales  of  all  New  England.  To  these  same 
true,"  energetic  women,  the  west  owes  a  debt  of  everlasting 
gratitude.  They  have  gone  out  from  the  east  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  from  their  little  hill-side  homes,  and  have 
filled  our  western  school-houses  that  have  been  scattered, 
as  if  by  magic,  all  over  the  broad  prairies,  with  live,  work- 
ing, honest  teachers.  Who  can  calculate  the  good  they  have 
done,  the  good  seeds  of  liberty  and  virtue  that  their  influence 
has  sown  in  the  minds  of  these  frontier  girls  and  boys? 

I  am  aware  that  many  times  eastern  teachers  have  been 
disappointed  upon  arriving  at  their  fields  of  labor.  They 
have  often  found  their  accommodations  small  and  poor : 
a  lo<i  buildincr,  or  one  made  from  sods,  mav  have  first  cfreeted 
their  eyes,  and  when  they  looked  about  them,  and  remem- 
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bered  the  pleasant  school-rooms  they  had  left,  who  can 
blame  them  for  the  little  home-sickness  which  they  experi- 
enced? But  the  children  there  are  just  as  teachable  nat- 
urally, and  as  eager  to  learn,  as  eastern  children,  and  when 
these  teachers  proved  themselves  capable  and  willing  to 
work,  they  were  appreciated  and  treated  accordingly. 

In  the  space  of  twent}^  years  much  of  this  primitiveness 
has  passed  away,  and  now  there  linger  few  traces  of  the  log 
and  sod  houses.  Commodious  school  buildings  have  taken  the 
places  of  these,  usually  well  supplied  with  the  neccvssary 
apparatus  for  teaching.  If  all  these  appliances  should  not  be 
found,  he  is  not  half  a  Yankee,  if  with  a  jackknife,  crayon 
and  blackboard,  he  cannot  supply  himself.  Then,  I  say,  all 
thanks  to  the  east,  that  has  sent  aid  and  encouragement  to 
the  western  pioneers.  Many  of  these  teachers  who  have 
rocked  faithfully  the  cradle  of  liberty  on  our  prairies  have 
been  contented  to  remain  with  us,  and  are  now  rocking  other 
cradles  in  homes  of  their  own.  This  shaking  hands  of  the 
east  with  the  west  has  been  a  lasting  benefit  to  both,  a  broad- 
ening of  thought,  which  nothing  save  this  intermingling 
could  bring  about.  The  west  has  shown  the  east  what  in 
a  few  years  it  can  do,  and  the  east  has  exemplified  what  it 
has  done.  Further  I  will  say  that  in  our  cities  and  towns, 
not  only  east  of  the  mountains,  but  upon  the  Pacific  slope, 
we  have  substantial  and  elegant  school  buildings.  The  peo- 
ple are  ready  with  their  money  and  their  influence  to  help 
along  the  good  work,  so  that  our  graded  schools  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  of  our  sister  states  at  the  east. 
Again  my  heart  swells  with  pride,  and  this  time  for  my 
adopted  home. 

And  now  in  passing,  will  3^ou,  my  good  friends,  think  it 
presuming  if  I  speak  briefly  of  my  own  experience?  The 
first  school-room  that  I  ever  entered,  either  as  teacher  or 
pupil,  was  the  little  red  building  yonder.  There  mav  not  be 
one  present  who  can  testify  to  my  attempt  then  and  there  to 
do  my  duty.  How  often  I  have  gone  back  in  imagination 
and  entered  into  the  sports  of  the  children  gathered  there  ! 
With  them  I  have  climbed,  with  my  hand-sled,  the  little  hill 
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to  the  south,  and  have  found  pure  air  and  glorious  fun  in 
guiding  it  safely  to  the  "  brook."  I  have  wandered  to  the 
old  '*  beech  trees,"  and  have  watched  with  ever  kindling 
wonder  the  clouds  as  they  hid  from  view  Monadnock's  granite 
cap.    I  enjoy  this  pastime,  for  I  feel  again  a  child. 

As  time  passed  on,  I  passed  out  of  the  limits  of  my  native 
town,  and  step  by  step  (I  need  say  nothing  of  how  it  came 
about)  I  found  myself  in  a  log-cabin,  on  the  then  far  frontier 
of  Nebraska.  Months  passed  in  which  I  never  spoke  to  a 
white  woman.  Indians  were  plenty,  and  various  were  our 
experiences  with  them.  But  I  can  say  truly,  that  no  shadow 
of  homesickness  came  over  nVe.  After  a  time,  sorrow  came 
to  me,  and  I  sought  relief  from  that  in  the  school-room 
among  the  children.  Flere  I  found  a  channel  for  my  thoughts 
outside  of  myself.  God  bless  the  children !  I  worked 
for  them ;  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  worked  nobly  for 
themselves.  Our  buildings  were  rude,  but  we  were  satisfied, 
because  they  were  the  best  we  had.  Well  do  I  remember  one 
of  the  first  schools  into  which  I  went  in  the  far  west.  There 
was  not  one  article  of  school  furniture  save  the  desks,  and 
they  were  made  from  rough  boards.  I  papered  them  with 
newspaper.  A  chair  and  a  small  table  were  loaned  me, 
and  I  felt  myself  very  comfortably  situated,  as  the  teacher 
in  the  district  north  of  me  was  occupying  a  miserable  sod 
building.  After  teaching  many  terms  in  different  places, 
the  iron  horse  finally  came  jogging  along,  and  I  went 
farther  west,  and  for  nearly  twelve  years  was  teaching 
in  one  town.  The  Pawnee  Indians,  a  tribe  near  which 
we  had  formerly  lived,  had  meantime  been  removed  to  their 
reservation,  near  this  place.  Seldom  a  day  passed  that 
some  of  its  members  were  not  in  towm.  Often  while  listen- 
ing to  my  recitations,  a  shadow  would  pass  across  my  book. 
Upon  looking  up  I  would  see  at  my  windows  some  half-dozen 
or  more  stalwart  Indians,  with  noses  and  mouths  flattened 
upon  the  panes,  gazing  intently  upon  us,  taking  notes,  per- 
haps, ot'  my  work.  Vou  can  judge  of  the  picture,  and  what 
surprise  it  would  have  given  an  eastern  school.  But  mv  pupils 
were  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  such  pictures,  that  no  notice 
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was  taken,  and  the  school  went  on  as  usual.  I  have  been  at 
their  reservation,  have  visited  their  schools  and  have  been 
much  pleased  with-  the  quietness  and  good  behavior  of  the 
pupils.  Their  memory  seems  good  and  they  learn  quite 
readily.  At  one  time  I  was  much  affected  by  their  repeating 
in  concert  the  twenty-third  Psalm  :  and  I  said  to  my  self,  truly 
the.  Lord  is  the  Shepherd  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the  white 
man.  Although  I  wish  sincerely  for  their  civilization,  I 
doubt  much  whether  the  Indian  link  in  creation's  chain  will 
ever  blend  harmoniously  with  that  of  his  white  neighbor. 
Education  does  not  tame  him.  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  one, 
an  Omaha,  who  had  been  well  educated  in  an  eastern  col- 
lege, but  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  tribe,  he  threw  aside  the 
white  man's  garb,  donned  his  blanket  and  buffalo  robe,  and 
was  as  wild  as  the  wildest. 

The  iron  horse  has  been  the  advance  courier  of  emiorra- 
tion.  This  in  its  turn  has  brought  schools  and  churches, 
wtih  other  elements  of  refined  life.  I  had  a  pleasant 
adventure  at  one  time  in  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  which 
I  enjoyed  very  much,  and  it  may  interest  you.  Our  train 
was  dragging  itself  slowly  along,  when,  looking  ahead,  the 
little  railroad  town  of  Sherman  came  in  view.  This  town  is 
at  the  height  of  land,  between  the  great  Salt  Lake  Valley 
and  the  Missouri  River,  and  so  high  is  it  that  there  is  scarce  a 
day  the  year  round  that  snow  does  not  fall.  When  the  train 
came  to  a  stop,  I  found  that  we  were  to  remain  a  half-hour 
or  so.  According!}^  I  looked  about  for  some  mind-food, 
when  my  eye  rested  on  what  I  knew  at  once  to  be  a  school- 
room. I  leaped  from  the  train  and  ran  to  the  door.  I 
really  wished  to  embrace  every  child  in  the  school-room,  not 
neglecting  the  pleasant-faced  lady  who  presided  as  teacher. 
The  room  was  fauhless  in  its  neatness,  was  furnished  with  a 
small  organ,  and  all  seemed  orderly  and  nice.  I  talked  tor 
a  few  minutes  with  teacher  and  pupils  and  returned  to  the 
train  delighted  that  no  habitable  spot  could  be  rough  that 
a  school  might  not  Hourish  upon  it.  The  islands  of  the 
Pacific  coast  boast  tlieir  schools,  and  the  last  of  mv  teachinir 
before  coining  east,  was  at  a  light  house,  on  a  tiny  island 
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situated  at  the  inside  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
We  occupied  for  a  school-room  a  clean  new  barn,  just  built 
bv  government.  The  seats  and  desks  were  rough,  my  seat 
being  a  block  cut  from  a  log.  The  birds  flew  in  at  the 
window,  and  the  rabbits  peeped  in  at  the  door.  But  what 
mattered  that? — the  children,  five  in  number,  were  anxious  to 
learn.  Their  mother,  a  cousin  of  thie  historian  Abbott,  was 
a  lady  of  much  culture  and  refinement  from  Portland,  Maine. 
The  rough  surroundings  were  nothing  to  us,  for  nature  had 
hung  most  beautiful  pictures  at  every  point  of  the  compass. 
To  the  northeast  is  Mount  Baker,  with  its  crater-shaped  sum- 
mit, marking  very  nearly  the  boundary  line  between  us  and  our 
British  neighbor.  To  the  east,  is  the  Cascade  Range,  while 
far  in  the  south,  Rainier  raises  its  lofty  summit,  covered  with 
everlasting  snow.  To  the  west,  with  an  interval  of  forest 
and  water,  our  picture  gallery  displays  the  Olympian  Chain. 
Of  these  peaks,  towering  high  above  the  others,  comes 
Olympus ;  not  the  famous  Greek  Olympus,  tor  here  no 
heathen  deity  holds  court,  no  thunder-bolts  are  forged,  and 
no  lightning  plays  about  the  summit.  This  is  a  grand  old 
sentinel,  that  watches  with  a  jealous  eye  England's  posses- 
sions across  the  strait,  seeming  to  warn  her  not  to  meddle  ; 
that  we  of  the  free  land  consider  no  nobility  of  consequence, 
save  the  nobility  of  our  free  institutions,  backed  by  the  brave 
and  true  hearts  of  an  educated  community. 

Thus  I  have  taken  you  trom  Monadnock's  base  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  I  trust  the  journey  has  not  been  tiresome,  and 
will  close  with  a  short  quotation  from  our  Quaker  poet. 

"  Yet  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands, 
And  wintry  hills,  the  school  house  stands  ; 
And  what  her  rugged  soil  denies, 
The  harvest  of  the  mind  supplies. 

"The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health. 
And  more  to  htr  than  gold  or  grain. 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain. 

*'  For  well  she  kcoiis  her  ancient  stock, 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rock; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws. 
And  clearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Cause  I 

"  Nor  heeds  the  skejitic's  jumv  hands. 
While  near  her  school  ihc  church-spire  stands, 
Nor  fears  the  blindod  bigot's  rule, 
While  near  her  church-spire  stands  the  school." 
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ADDRESS  OF  GEO.   C.   HUBBARD,  ESQ^  f 

Mr.  President  and  Friends  —  I  think  there  must 
have  been  an  oversight  somewhere,  to  assign  so  large  a  sub- 
ject to  so  small  a  man — but,  as  it  is  all  in  the  family,  I 
suppose  any  deficiencies  in  the  children  will  be  overlooked- 
It  is  not  supposed  that  in  so  large  a  family  all  will  be 
equally  talented,  or  that  they  have  had  equal  advantages  for 
cultivating  the  talents  they  possess,  but  if  they  do  their  best 
in  the  sphere  assigned  them,  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
respect.  I  remember  hearing  my  father  tell  strangers  that 
Sullivan  was  a  very  even  town  (he  meant  the  people,  not 
the  land)  :  none  w^ere  very  rich,  none  very  poor,  all  good 
livers.  He  might  have  added,  that  they  were,  as  a  town,  very 
even  in  intelligence  and  virtue.  I  was  brought  up  to  believe 
Sullivan  a  model  town,  and  I  have  never  thought  otherwise. 

But  I  believe  I  was  expected  to  say  something  about 
Our  Schools,"  that  is,  I  suppose,  the  schools  that  we,  the 
boys  and  girls  of  Sullivan,  attended.  Well,  on  the  14th  day 
of  xVpril,  1827,  I  became  a  resident  of  Sullivan,  and  I  suppose 
about  live  years  after,  became  a  pupil  in  the  public  school. 
My  first  recollections  are  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
good  time  we  had  playing  games,  and  of  the  big  crowd  of  boys 
around  the  old  fire-place,  about  three  feet  deep,  w^hen  the  large 
boys  in  tront  would  poke  coals  of  fire  into  the  holes  in  the 
fioor,  and  then  go  to  their  seats — soon  to  be  sent  for  snow  to 
put  out  the  fire.  I  was  not  a  big  boy  then,  but  had  to  squeeze 
under  the  older  boys'  arms  to  warm  myself  I  was  consid- 
ered by  my  teachers  as  a  very  w^ell-behaved  boy  ;  at  any  rate, 
I  did  not  receive  so  much  attention  in  the  way  of  punishment 
as  some  others,  perhaps  because  my  naughtiness  was  not 
found  out,  but  it  answered  my  purpose  just  as  well  as  inno- 
cence at  the  time.  The  punishment  we  received  tor  our 
pranks  was  undoubtedly  deserved,  but  we  thought  at  the 
time  that  we  got  some  pretty  severe  jogs  in  those  "  Cradles 
of  [liberty."  For  more  than  twenty  years  I  was  connected 
with  the  scliools  in  this  town,  either  as  pupil,  teacher  or 
>ujH:rinLt'ndcnt.     As  teacher,  I  can  look  through  this  family 
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gathering,  and  find  many  who  were  my  pupils.  And  may  I 
not  indulge  a  little  just  pride,  as  I  do  so? — for  I  can  recall 
none  who  have  not  made  respected  citizens,  and  some  have 
taken  a  high  stand  in  society  ;  and  the  mind  always  lingers 
about  the  memory  of  those  brave  soldier  boys  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  unity  of  their  country,  when  they  were  hardly 
put  of  their  school  days. 

The  schools  of  Sullivan  have  always  had  the  benefit  of 
good  home  influence.  Daring  my  experience  here  as  a 
teacher,  the  parents  always  showed  a  deep  interest  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  school-room,  and  by  crowding  it  on  examination 
days,  and  by  holding  meetings  in  the  different  districts  to 
discuss  subjects  connected  with  the  welfare  of  their  schools. 
The  town  was  fortunate  above  many  others  in  not  having 
places  of  resort,  which  tend  to  counteract  the  good  influences 
of  home  and  school. 

I  have  not  the  statistics,  but  am  informed  that  Sullivan 
has  furnished  nearly  two  score  of  men  for  the  learned 
professions  ;  very  few  towns  with  no  larger  population  have 
done  as  well.  These  of  course  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
education  in  her  common  schools.  She  can  also  point  with 
pride  to  hosts  of  good  citizens,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
obtained  nearly  or  quite  their  entire  education  in  her  public 
schools.  And  now  just  a  word  in  general.  Education  is 
not  the  storing  of  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  our 
natural  powers.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  intelligence,  but 
only  a  very  helpful  means  to  it.  I  presume  we  have  all 
known  men  of  very  limited  education,  but  whose  good  sense 
and  sound  judgment  made  them  good  citizens  ;  and  others 
whom  even  a  o-ood  collei^e  education  would  not  make  their 
equals  ;  but  a  good  education  was  desirable  in  both  cases. 

I  believe  our  common  school  system  the  best  possible  for 
educating  a  people  who  are  to  govern  themselves,  who  are  to 
be  citizens  of  a  great  Republic  like  ours,  because  it  brings 
children  of  all  classes  together,  on  a  common  level,  thus 
preventing  that  alienation  of  the  less  from  the  more  prosper- 
ous, which  is  a  grave  danger  in  a  free  government.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  our  population  end  their  education  in  the 
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public  school.  How  necessary,'  then,  that  we  make  it  as 
efficient  as  possible,  that  we  may  have  an  intelligent  and 
virtuous  people,  in  whose  hands  we  can  safely  trust  the  wel- 
fare of  our  beloved  country.  Such  a  people  can  always  be 
trusted  to  right  all  wrongs  in  a  peaceable  and  intelligent  man- 
ner. And  not  only  for  national  but  for  individual  happiness 
is  a  good  education  necessary.  A  well  educated  man,  when 
compared  with  one  who  is  illiterate,  shows  nearly  the  same 
contrast  which  exists  between  a  blind  man  and  one  who  can 
see.  It  affords  pleasures  which  wealth  connot  procure  and 
which  mistbrtune  cannot  wholly  take  away. 

Such  a  cratherincr  as  this  carries  us  back  to  our  bovhood, 
and  makes  us  young  again,  and  if  we  have  all  left  our  mir- 
rors at  home,  we  can  carry  out  the  delusion  ;  and  this  brings 
to  mind  an  extract  from  Holmes'  poem  entitled,  "The  Boys." 

"Yes,  we're  boys — always  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen, 
And  I  sometimes  have  asked,  shall  we  ever  be  men  ? 
Shall  we  a/ways  be  youthful,  and  laughing  and  gay. 
Till  the  last  dear  companion  drops  smiling  away? 

"  Then  here's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gray  ; 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May. 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 
Dear  FaLher,  take  care  of  thy  children — The  Boys." 

LETTER  FROM  DR.  G.  W.  KEITH. 

Stoughton,  Mass.,  September  19,  1887. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Carmnittee : 

I  kno>v  something  about  our  public  schools — and  so  do  you  all.  Now,  I  do  not 
propose  to  get  off  a  long  rigmarole  about  the  genesis  and  ethics  of  the  public 
school  system,  for  you  are  generally  as  intelligent  upcm  that  phase  of  the  institu- 
tion as  I  am,  and  occasionally  a  little  more  so;  but  will  give  a  few  of  the  sweet 
slippery  and  sticky  reminiscences  of  my  school-boy  days — especially  the  stick-y. 
When  I  first  began  to  yearn  for  an  education  I  lived  in  "Varmount,"  and  was 
four  years  of  age.  My  parents  told  me  I  was  not  old  enough  to  go  to  school ;  but 
I  knew  better;  and  so,  like  Mary's  little  lamb,  I  followed  my  sisters  to  school  one 
day,  and  was  uncomfortably  seated  upon  the  low  seat,  and  there  I  sat  —  the  longest 
hour  I  had  ever  known — feeling  ail  the  time  like  the  disobedient  cock  down  in  the 
well,  who  "ne'er  had  been  in  this  condition,  but  for  my  mother's  prohibition !  " 
Before  the  time  came  for  the  boys'  recess,  I  had  resolved,  as  soon  as  I  was  out,  to 
play  the  role  of  Prodigal  Son,  and  return  home.  I  knew  two  of  the  boys — Ike 
Kingsbury,  a  iitlit  rustV,  scrawny  (jlia!\  in  nankeen  breeches  and  tlirty  white  j  icket, 
with  bare  feet  and  sore  toes,  and  Gabriel,  not  the  ari^htal,  but  Gabriel  Doaney, 
a  tall,  rourul-shouidered  French  b  ^}-,  whose  complexior*  closely  resembled  the  inside 
of  mouldy  hemlock  bark ;  and  these  two  i  tried  to  persuade  to  run  away,  but 
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they  were  loyal  and  would  not  go,  and  when  the  raps  came  on  the  window-sash,  the 
good  boys  went  in  and  /  ran  for  home,  keeping  an  eye  over  my  shoulder  to  see  if 
I  was  not  being  pursued  by  the  teacher  —  not  being  able  to  understand  that  my 
room  would  be  better  than  my  company. 

I  did  not  go  to  school  again  for  two  years,  and  then  I  was  sent.  I  walked 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  stood  in  the  dignified  presence  of  the  teacher,  Madam  Wood, 
matriculated  —  that  is,  told  her  my  name,  and  saw  her  write  it  down  in  a  little 
green-covered  book — and  commenced  storing  my  mind  with  th'j  lore  of  the  public 
school,  and  with  school-boy  tricks  —  especially  the  latter.  Before  the  first  term 
ended  I  had  learned  to  read  in  the  "Easy  Lessons,"  to  spell  words  of  two  syllables, 
to  chew  gum,  whisper,  throw  paper  wads,  spill  my  ink,  tread  on  the  next  boy's  toes, 
make  the  girls  giggle  by  facial  contortions,  "sass"  the  teacher,  fight  with  the  boys, 
throw  stones  through  the  window,  and  run  away  at  intermission  to  attend  "training" 
at  Keene.  I  had  been  kept  after  school,  had  held  down  a  nail,  toed  the  mark  for  an 
hour  with  my  hands  behind  me,  had  been  sent  home  (though  I  never  went  more  than 
half  way),  had  had  my  ears  boxed  and  pulled,  had  been  gently  swayed  to  and  fro  by 
my  foretop  (which  undoubtedly  caused  the  premature  barefootedness  on  top  of  my 
head),  and  walloped  with  a  birch  stick.  I  remember  the  evening  after  the  last  men- 
tioned performance  asking  my  mother  if  our  school  was  a  puhlick  school,  and 
remarking  that  I  had  no  fault  to  tind  with  W\<ifnb  of  it,  but  the  lick  was  not  agree- 
able. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three  —  the  first  year  the  Millerites  didn't  go  up 
— our  winter  school  was  opened  by  a  young  man  from  Gilsuin — a  handsome  man  he 
was,  possessed  of  a  fine  intellect,  remarkably  cultured  for  one  of  his  age  and  oppor- 
tunities. His  kindly  deportment  and  happy,  genial  spirit  gave  new  life  to  us  all, 
and  made  the  dingy  walls  of  the  old  school-room  look  brighter  than  they  had  ever 
looked.  For  three  days  every  thing  was  delightful.  Nothing  was  said  about  rules 
and  regulations,  and  we  were  having  a  glorious  picnic  with  never  <*  frown  from 
the  pleasant  student-looking  master.  But  lo !  what  a  change  came  over  that 
"schoolery  "  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  !  The  pedagogue  appeared  before 
us  looking  like  another  man.  His  glossy  black  locks  had  been  clipped,  he  had  put 
on  a  stiff  standing  collar,  a  long  grey  coat,  and  heavy  boots.  School  was  called  to 
order,  and  the  master  said  he  had  a  few  words  to  say,  a  few  rules  to  give,  which  he 
proceeded  to  lay  down  with  a  grace  and  emphasis  that  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  viy  mind,  at  least,  concluding  with  this  quotation  from  the  Bible:  "So  shall 
my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth:  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it."  From  that  hour  we  were  all  on  our  good  behavior  while  the  term  lasted. 
The  first  thing  I  did  after  this  unexpected  morning  lesson  was  to  erase  from  my 
slate  the  picture  I  had  drawn  of  the  master  the  day  before,  and  also  the  first  stanza 
of  my  first  poem,  which  poem  I  never  finished.  The  muses  had  left  me ;  things 
looked  prosy.  Likewise  my  aspiration  to  become  the  portrait  painter  of  my  mas- 
ter had  gone  from  me  forever.  But  that*  incipient  manifestation  of  my  poetical 
genius  haunts  me  still.     Here  it  is  I 

Boys  and  girls,  hooray  I  hooray! 

For  Calvin  May. 

Let  us  play 

'Most  all  day. 

Hooray  !  hooray ! 

For  good  Cal.  May! 
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Never  was  there  a  happier  school  than  this,  or  a  more  studious.  But  to  me, 
the  best  part  of  it  all  was  the  two  weeks  the  master  boarded  at  our  house,  and  the 
saddest  of  all  was  examination  day.  I  shall  never  forget  the  last  hour  of  that 
day — how  we  gathered  'round  the  old  log-fire  to  receive  our  little  presents  and  lis- 
ten to  the  tender  parting  words  of  the  man  who  had  endeared  hhnself  to  us  all. 
None  of  my  school-days  were  ever  so  full  of  interest  and  happiness,  and  of  so 
much  use,  except  the  short  term  taught  by  the  same  peerless  teacher  and  noble 
man  at  District  No.  3,  in  Sullivan,  eight  years  afterward. 

Thus  endeth  my  first  chapter  on  public  schools.  There  are  several  more  to 
come.  The  second  will  be  read  at  the  next  Sullivan  Centennial,  by  one  of  the  Old 
Boys. 

GEORGE  W.  KEITH. 


EIGHTH  SENTIMENT: 

Our  Soldiers — In  the  spirit  of  a  manly  patriotism,  they  left  their  homes,  in 
the  flush  of  youth,  to  defend  their  native  land.  Sullivan  has  had  no  sons  whose 
deeds  will  be  more  worthy  of  everlasting  gratitude  and  remembrance. 

The  first  response  to  this  sentiment  was  a  poem  by 
Dauphin  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  now  of  Keene,  but  who  lived 
until  within  a  few  years  in  Sullivan.  At  Mr.  Wilson's 
request  the  poem  was  read  by  the  orator  of  the  day. 

POEM  BY  DAUPHIN  W.  WILSON,  ESQ. 
To  the  Sullivan  Soldiers  who  Fought  for  the  Union  in  the  Great  Rebellion. 


They  heard  their  country  calling 

Upon  her  sons  for  aid  : 
With  patriotic  fervor, 

They  cheerfully  obeyed. 

They  left  their  friends  behind  them — 
Their  homes  where  they  were  Yioxn ; 

Where  passed  their  early  childhood. 
Their  youth's  bright,  happy  morn. 

With  more  than  Spartan  valor. 
Without  the  S])artan's  shield, 

They  fou;^ht  the  haughty  .Southron 
On  many  a  battle-field. 

From  bursting  shells  around  them. 

The  rifle's  deadly  aim. 
The  flashing  steel  of  horsemen, 

No  fear  unto  them  came. 

Where  balls  flew  swift  and  thickest. 

They  stood  in  firm  array; 
Where  steel  met  steel  the  fiercest, 

They  onward  forced  their  way. 

The  old  flag  waved  above  them. 
With  all  its  stripes  and  stars; 

Down  went  the  traitors'  banner, 
With  all  its  stars  and  bars. 


Out  in  yonder  graveyard 

Our  patriot  sons  now  sleep. 
And  loved  ones,  for  them  mourning. 
The  tears  of  sorrow  weep. 

Some  in  foul  rebel  prisons, 

No  friends  their  beds  beside 
Were  starved  by  cruel  traitors, 
And  pined  away  and  died. 

Some,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Their  comrades  laid  to  rest ; 
No  hands  of  loving  mothers 

Place  flowers  above  their  breast. 

No  substitutes  were  sought  for: 

They  heard  their  country's  call; 
And  faithful  to  their  duty,' 
They  offered  life  —  their  all. 

I  They  fought  for  right  and  freedom, 

j  And  not  for  wordly  fame. 

!  No  stain  's  on  their  escutcheon  ; 

j  Each  left  an  honored  name. 

Their  memories  we'll  cherish 

With  gratitude  and  love; 
We'll  meet  again  our  lost  ones, 
In  peaceful  rest  above. 
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Dr.  Albert  H.  Taft,  a  good  soldier,  whose  brother  is  an 
active  and  respected  citizen  of  East  Sullivan,  was  next  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  as  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  Sullivan  soldiers.  He  now  resides  in  Winches- 
ter. 

ADDRESS  OF  DR.   ALBERT  H.  TAFT. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — Justice 
cannot  be  done  to  a  sentiment  like  this  in  a  few  moments. 
Our  Soldiers  :  The  phraseology  pleases  me.  Those  who 
are  commemorated  by  this  sentiment,  were  indeed  your 
citizens — your  sons,  your  husbands,  your  brothers,  and 
indeed  your  fathers.  They  were  exclusively  your  soldiers. 
And  yet,  the  whole  country  claims  them ;  a  united  country 
claims  them ;  true  citizenship  claims  them ;  the  lovers  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  equal  rights  claim  them,  and  will 
continue  to  claim  them  so  long  as  human  wrongs  exist  which 
noble  and  patriotic  men  are  needed  to  correct.  It  is  indeed 
to  the  efforts  of  patriotic  men  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
freedom  in  the  first  place,  and  for  preserving  the  union  and 
extending  real  freedom  to  all  men  in  our  last  struggle. 
Honor  your  soldiers.  In  the  spirit  of  a  manly  patriotism, 
they  left  their  homes,  in  the  flush  of  youth,  to  defend  their 
native  land."    I  like  that  sentiment.    It  is  true. 

Let  their  names  be  heard  to-day,  this  Centennial  day. 
A  list  of  their  names  has  been  handed  to  me.  It  is  desigrned 
to  include  the  names  not  only  of  those  who  enlisted  from 
Sullivan,  but  who  had  lived  here  within  a  few  years  preced- 
ing the  w^ar  and  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Sullivan  friends. 
The  list  is  perhaps  incomplete.  It  was  necessarily  prepared 
without  the  opportunity  of  a  thorough  research,  but  it  must 
be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  complete.  The  word,  ''killed," 
has  been  placed  opposite  the  names  of  those  who  were  killed 
in  the  service.  The  word,  "died,"  is  placed  opposite  the 
names  of  those  who  died  while  in  the  armv,  and  the  word, 
dead,"  opposite  the  name  of  one  who  died  since  the  war. 
Let  me  call  this  roll : — 
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Black,  Silas  L.,  died, 
Breed,  German  N.,  died, 
EsTEY,  Lyman  E., 
Frost,  Edwin  B.,  killed, 
Holt,  Russell  T.,  died, 
Hubbard  Henry  E., 
HussEY,  Bachelor, 
Macdonald,  p.  Henry,  killed, 
Mason,  Albert, 
Mason,  James  B.,  lost  an  arm. 
Mason,  R.  Osgood, 
NiMS,  Edwin  T.,  died, 


Freckle,  Wm.  H.,  wounded, 
RuGG,  Andrew  J.,  died, 
RuGG,  Gardner  H.,  dead, 
RuGG,  Horace  K., 
Spaulding,  Dauphin,  2d,  died, 
Spaulding,  Henry  D.,  died, 
Spaulding,  Milan  D., 
Spaulding,  Orland  K.,  died, 
Towne,  Hosea, 
Wardwell,  Geo.  Osgood, 
Wilson,  Braman  L,  died, 
Wilson,  Charles  C,  killed. 


The  name  of  one  man  not  properly  a  resident  of  Sulli- 
van, who  is  assigned  to  this  town,  who  was  a  deserter,  is  not 
included  in  the  list.  The  list  which  I  have  read  is  an  honor- 
able and  an  honored  list  of  names.  The  bodies  of  those  who 
died  are  mostly  in  this  town  ;  but  one  lies  at  Natchez,  one  on 
the  second  Bull  Run  battle-field,  and  one  under  the  monu- 
ment in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Winchester,  Va.  When 
I.  was  in  the  latter  place,  I  went  over  this  burial  ground. 
■Several  soldiers  from  this  vicinity  were  buried  there.  Their 
friends  may  be  assured  that  their  graves  will  be  cared  for  as 
respectfully  as  if  buried  in  their  own  state.  The  Decoration 
Day  is  observed  there  as  here.  Your  own  soldier  who  was 
buried  there  was  my  own  friend,  Charlie  Wilson.  I  also 
knew  his  sister,  Abbie.  As  I  was  passing  under  a  weeping 
willow,  the  thought  came  to  me  to  take  a  sprig  to  her. 
I  broke  oft'  a  sprig,  but  I  afterwards  learned  of  her  death. 
The  father  of  that  family  is  the  only  member  of  it,  as  it  was 
in  Sullivan,  who  is  now  living. 

We  can  never  forget  those  dear  fellow^s  ;  those  who  fell 
in  battle  ;  those  who  died  in  the  dreary  hospitals,  or  perhaps 
in  some  log  shanty  or  in  the  open  air,  or  those  who  died  in 
the  terrible  prisons.  The  conflict  is  long  since  over  and  the 
hardships  of  war  added  to  the  hardships  of  life  are  fast  wear- 
ing oirr  brethern  out  before  their  time.  The  few  of  us  who  re- 
main will  continue  to  close  up  our  weakening  ranks,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  ;  heart  to  heart.  Sullivan  has  had  no  sons  whose 
deeds  will  be  more  worthy  of  your  everlasting  gratitude  and 
remembrance. 
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*  Yonder  stands  a  beautiful  shaft ;  the  first  in  this  state,  to 
be  publicly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  by 
a  municipality.  It  is  an  honor  of  which  Sullivan  may  justly 
feel  proud.  Those  were  great  principles  for  which  the  dear 
boys  offered  their  lives  ;  and  how  many  they  were  ! 

But  constant  dangers  threaten  even  a  peaceful  state. 
We  must  remember  that  it  is  only  by  eternal  vigilance  that 
the  results  of  the  war  can  be  preserved.  Our  heroes  strug- 
gled long  to  redeem  the  land  of  their  sires.  We  must  pre- 
serve the  fruits  of  their  victory,  as  a  sacred  trust,  for  the 
millions  yet  to  be,  that,  ages  to  come,  every  one  of  their 
graves  will  still  be  a  sacred  place,  a  sacred  symbol  of  our 
country's  glory,  the  freedom  of  our  people,  and  the  rights  of 
man. 


NINTH  SENTIMENT: 

Our  Departed  Friends  —  Though  absent  in  body,  they  are  present  in  the 
precious  memories  and  tender  associations  which  connect  us  with  the  past. 

The  response  to  this  sentiment  was  to  have  been  the 
sacred  song  entitled  "  Remembered,"  on  page  254,  in  C.  M. 
Wy man's  collection  called  "  The  Palm."  Time  did  not  per- 
mit the  rendering  of  this  fine  melod}^  both  the  music  and  the 
words  of  which  were  appropriate.    The  words  are  :  — 

Fading  away  like  the  stars  of  the  morning, 

Losing  their  light  in  the  glorious  sun ; 
So  let  me  steal  away,  gently  and  lovingly, 

Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 
Chorus: 

Ever  remembered,  forever  remembered, 

Ever  remembered  while  the  years  are  rolling  on; 
Ever  remembered,  forever  remembered, 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

So,  in  the  harvest,  if  others  may  gather 

Sheaves  from  the  fields  that  in  spring  I  have  sown  ; 

Who  plowed  or  soweil  matters  not  to  the  rca()er;  Fni 
Only  remembered  by  what  I  have  done. 

Fading  away  like  the  stars  of  the  morning, 

So  let  my  name  be  unh(jnored.  unknown; 
Here,  or  up  yonder,  I  must  be  remembered — 

Only  remembered  by  wliai  I  luive  ilone. 
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TENTH  SENTIMENT: 

Our  Committee  of  Arrangements  —  The  success  of  this  celebration  is 
largely  due  to  their  unstinted  efforts  and  the  labors  of  the  committees  who  have 
aided  them  in  this  enterprise.  They  merit,  as  they  will  surely  receive,  the  silent 
thanks  of  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sullivan  who  have  lived  to  see  this  day. 

Frederick  Almon  Wilson,  Esq.,  had  been  asked  by  his 
associates  on  the  committee  to  represent  them  in  a  reply  to 
this  sentiment.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  a  large 
portion  of  the  company  already  having  retired,  Mr.  Wilson 
felt  that  it  was  best  not  to  say  the  words  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  offer  at  that  time.  As  he  had  a  memorandum  of 
them,  we  gladly  give  his  address  as  it  would  have  been 
delivered. 

ADDRESS  OF  F.  A.  WILSON,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — Years 
ago,  John  Van  Buren  attended  a  Sunday-school  convention 
and  he  was  invited  to  make  a  speech.  Being  a  good  deal  of 
a  wag,  he  thought  he  would  take  a  religious  subject  for  his 
theme,  so  he  took  for  his  text,  Jacob  and  Esau.  He  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  in  his  address  before  he  got  things  very 
much  mixed.  At  that  moment,  a  friend  of  his  on  the  plat- 
form, touching  his  arm,  said,  ''John,  John,  for  heaven's  sake 
stop,  for  you  are  getting  the  hair  on  the  wrong  person." 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  They  have  put  the  speech  on  the 
wrong  person  at  this  time,  but  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  per- 
form a  duty  which  I  have  been  asked  to  fulfil  at  this  hour. 
In  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  with  gratitude  all  the  services  which  have  been 
rendered  hereto-day.  We  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  Centennial  Day.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  President  of  the  Day  for  the  able  and  impar- 
tial manner  in  which  he  has  presided  and  for  the  perfect 
order  and  decorum  which  he  has  preserved. 

We  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Orator  for  his  mas- 
terly production,  reciting  the  historical  and  interesting  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  this  town  from  its  incorporation.  This 
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is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  favored  our  people  with  an 
address.    He  still  likes  to  call  us  his  fellow-townsmen. 

The  authoress  of  the  poem  for  the  day  receives  our 
heartfelt  thanks.  She  was  formerly  one  of  our  valued  school- 
teachers— a  lady  of  a  fine  mind  and  decision  of  character. 
We  desire  to  give  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to  all  who 
have  responded  to  the  sentiments  which  have  been  read. 
The  excellent  lady  who  prepared  a  poem  in  memory  of  our 
foremothers  and  our  honored  former  townsman  who  pre- 
pared a  poem  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  de- 
serve our  affectionate  remembrance  for  favoring  us  with  such 
acceptable  contributions  in  their  advanced  years. 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  which  our  past  clergymen  and 
other  professional  men  have  made  to  be  present,  and  we 
thank  them  and  the  minister  of  this  town  for  their  part  in 
these  exercises.  The  East  Sullivan  Brass  Band,  the  Good- 
now  Orchestra  and  the  Hubbard  Qiiartette  have  proved  that 
Sullivan  has  musical  talent  of  which  she  may  be  proud.  The 
pleasure  which  the  musicians  and  singers  have  given  has 
elicited  both  praise  and  thanks.  We  thank  all  the  members 
of  the  various  committees  for  their  faithful  and  united  work, 
and  for  the  loving  harmony  that  has  characterized  every  part 
of  their  labors.  We  extend  our  thanks,  in  particular,  to  the 
school  children  who  displayed  their  good  taste  in  decorating 
the  Town  Hall.  We  are  gratetul  to  our  own  people  of  this 
town  «for  their  generosity  in  contributing  from  their  means, 
in  money,  food,  labor,  and  in  various  ways,  for  this  object. 
To  the  former  residents  of  this  town  we  express  our  hearts' 
deepest  gratitude  for  their  liberal  contributions  towards  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  this  Centennial  Celebration. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  our  indebtedness  to  the  Over- 
ruling Power  for  giving  to  us  a  fair  and  pleasant  day  for  this 
festival  which  we  shall  all  ever  remember. 


As  the  light  began  to  fade,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward 
moved  that  "this  assembly  adjourn  one  hundred  years."  The 
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motion  prevailed,  and  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Norton  then  pronounced 
the  following 

BENEDICTON. 

Father  in  Heaven,  bless  to  all  our  hearts  the  exercises 
of  this  day.  May  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Sullivan  be 
true  to  all  the  virtues  in  the  lives  of  their  forefathers  ;  may 
they  reverence  Thee  and  Thy  word,  and  unto  Thee,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  be  all  power  and  glory  forever. 
Amen. 

Thus  closed  the  exercises  of  one  of  the  most  joyous 
festivals  ever  held  in  Sullivan.  The  large  number  of  aged 
residents  of  the  town  who  were  able  to  be  present  was  noted 
by  many.  In  addition  to  those  already  named  on  a  former 
page  as  being  present,  were  others,  who,  not  understanding 
the  invitation  of  the  chairman,  or  preferring  to  remain  with 
friends,  were  not  observed  upon  the  platform.  Included 
among  the  number  were  the  widow  of  Oliver  Wilder,  aged 
seventy-eight,  and  the  widow  of  Asa  Leland,  aged  seventy- 
three,  and  perhaps  other  Sullivan  persons,  not  recognized 
by  the  editor,  who  were  advanced,  in  the  seventies. 


Prof.  Joel  Williston  Wright,  of  the  University  Medical 
College  in  New  York  City,  was  invited  to  attend  the  centen- 
nial festivities,  but  did  not  receive  the  invitation  in  time  to 
respond  before  the  celebration.  His  letter,  with  which  we 
conclude  our  account  of  the  day,  will  explain. 

Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  October  r,  18S7/ 

-Vr.  F,  A.  mison: 

Hkar  Sir  —  In  consequence  of  my  habit  of  spending  several  weeks  in  the 
w.xhIs  every  fall,  your  favor  of  September  13th  only  reached  me  yesterday.  With 
i>surancc  of  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  implied  in  your  note,  and  with  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  centennial  celebration,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  WRIGHT. 
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